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LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 481 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1882. 
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sonne—Character of a Gentleman—Hospitality to the De- 

489 —St. Maura —Heraldic —W. Prynne—Pergolesi— 
. M. Pleydell—Authors Wanted, 490. 

REPLIES :—The Lumber Troop, 490 —Beef-eater, 491—Tong 
Church — The Shakspeare-Bacon Controversy, 492—Bugs : 
Psalm xci.—Miss Kelly —‘‘ Redemptoris mundi arma "— 
“The Way to Redinge”—*‘‘ Nemo me impune,” &c., 493 — 
Folk-lore of the Hawthorn—Ball-baiting—Levis Family — 
The Morning-bell—Cousin Marriages—Manucordiata—An- 
cient Sanctus Bell, 494—Longfellow’s Ancestry—Lord Hard- 
wicke —“' It is better to wear,’’ &c.—Bishops Hanged—Belief 
in the untrue, 495 — Mensfal — “‘ Cole it out London 
paved with gold""—* Let me light,” &c—** Bred and born ° 
—Was a King ever Drowned !—St. Devereux—Crocoidile's 
Tears, 496 —New-fangled Expressions—Alkborough Church, 
&c., 497—Chained Books in Churches—The Moon the 
Parish Lantern ""—Authors Wanted, 493. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Waddington’s “A. H. Clough "— 
“ Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the 
Eighteenth Century ""—Hall Caines “‘ Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti” — Wedgwood’s “Contested Etymologies,” &c. — 
Farrer's “‘Tour in Greece"’—Leader Scott's ‘‘ Messer Ag- 
nolo’s Household "—Fieet's ‘‘ Glimpses of our Ancestors in 
Sussex,” &c. 


Rotes. 


A COVERDALE BIBLE OF 1535. 

I have now before me a fine, and to the best of 
my knowledge unique, copy of the above, the first 
printed English Bible. It was bought by my 
grandfather, William Fowler, of Winterton, I 
know not where, some fifty years ago or there- 
about. I have understood from my father, at 
whose death it passed into the hands of his exe- 
cutors, that it was when bought in the original 
wooden boards, but all in pieces, and with the 
edges in a ragged condition. It was put into the 
hands of the best binder my grandfather knew, 
and he returned it in an “antique” calf binding, 
and with the edges cut down so as here and there 
to entrench on the marginal references. The late 
Dr. Bliss, on being shown the book in this state, 
said that, whatever the binding might have cost, 
the book was at least 20/. the worse for it. It 
will be seen from the collation, however, that this 


“Coverdale” may well claim to be of the highest | 


value and interest. The title-page is the same as 
that of the Marquis of Northampton’s copy at 
Castle Ashby, and of the one at the British Museum, 
which latter is partly made up in facsimile. But 
instead of being blank at the back, our title has a 
prayer by Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, which is 


found, with some little differences in spelling and 


typography, on the reverse of the title of 1537 in 
the Lincoln Minster Library copy. I shall be 
glad to answer, either privately or publicly, any 
inquiries concerning this volume, and will now 
only subjoin the collation, &c. 


Collation of the late Mr. Fowler’s “ Coverdale.” 

Eight leaves before the text printed in Eaglish 
black-letter, viz.:— 

1. The title. Date 1535. No mention of 
“Douche and Latyn.” In Eaglish black-letter. 
(Fry, Plate 2). The letterpress is surrounded 
with woodcuts of subjects from the Scriptures, 
and Henry VIIL. under a canopy with attendants 
and royal arms, and six quotations from the 
Bible. The title has been remounted. The 
two front corners are wanting to the extent of 
from 14 to 2 inches, and there is a slight tear on 
the inner edge. Reverse, “ Because that whan 
thou go | est to study in holy scripture,” &c., 
thirty-seven lines in all. 

2. + ii. “Unto the most victorious Prynce” 
(Fry, Plate 5). Mentions ‘‘your dearest iust 
wyfe,and most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene Anne.” 

3. + iii. Dedication, continued. 

4. +-iiii. Dedication, concluded. (Fry, Plate 8, 
No. 7.) Reverse, “ A prologe. | Myles Couerdale 
Unto the Christen reader.” 

5. + v. To the reader, continued. 

6. To the reader, continued. 

7. To the reader, concluded. Reverse, “‘ The 
bokes of the whole Byble” as far as “ Malachy.” 

8. The list of the books, concluded.—Reverse, 
“The first boke of | Moses called | Genesis | what 
this boke conteyneth.” Subjects of chapters in 
two columns of smaller type. The subjects of the 
chapters are placed in a similar way before the 
rest of the books of the Old and New Testaments 
and Apocrypha, except that none is given to 
“The Psalter,” ‘“Salomon’s Balettes,” ‘‘The 
Lamentacions of Jeremy,” “The songe of the iii. 
children,” “The story of Susanna,” and “The 
story of Bel,” and that the subjects are placed 
before each chapter of ‘‘ Hester” in the Apocrypha. 
The above eight leaves are printed on stouter 
paper than are those which follow. 

The first leaf of the Bible itself is wanting, this 
copy beginning with fo. ij, signature a ij. 

Deuteronomy ends on the recto, fo. xc (p. vj). 
The reverse blank. There is no map. 

A title: “The seconde par- | te of the olde 


| Testament,” with a list of books, “Josua” to 


“ Hester.” On the reverse of the title, the con- 
tents of “Josua.” Joshua begins fo. ij, aa ij. 
Part ii. ends on the reverse of fo. cxx (vv vj). 

Job begins fo. i, Aa. There is no title here, as 
in other parts where the folios and a signature 
commence again. Fo. ix of Job is wanting. Fo. xij 
of Job, on which the Psalter begins, is rather 


| ; 
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d down the fore edge of the printing. In the 
terthe following leavesare wanting, xxxj,xxxiij, 
xxiiij, and four leaves out of a Matthew's Bible 
save been inserted to supply missing Psalms. The 
Psalter has been a good deal soiled and worn by 
use, and the following leaves are more or less 
defective at corners : xxxv, xxxvj, xxxvij. Job, 
Psalter, &c., end fo. lij (Ii iiij). Reverse, blank. 

A title: “All the Prophetes | in Englishe,” 
with a list of books, “Esay” to “Malachy.” On 
the reverse, the contents of “Esay.” ‘“ Esay” 
begins fo. ij, Aaaa ij, and “ Malachy” ends on 
the reverse of fo. cij (Rrr vj). Fo. cxiij of 
“Esay” is wrongly numbered cxj. “ Ezechiel” 
fo. Ixxij and fo. lxxiij have been soiled and in- 
jured by having had a leaf pressed between 

en). 

A title : “ Apocripha,” and list of books, third 
of Esdras to “‘ Machabees.” On the reverse, “ The 
transzlatoure vnto the reader,” and the contents 
of the third book of Esdras. This book begins 
fo. ij, A ij. Maccabees ends on the reverse of 
fo. Ixxxiij, which is wrongly numbered Ixxxj 
(signature O v). 

A title: “The new testament,” with a list of 
the books. On the reverse, the contents of ‘‘ The 
gospell of S. Mathew.” St. Matthew begins fo. 
ij, AAij. The Revelation ends on the reverse of 
fo. cxiij (TT v). Fo. cix of Revelation is wanting. 
The last three leaves are somewhat injured by 
decay, but the “ faute escaped in pryntinge ” and 
- imprint (Fry, p. 2; Plate 14, No. 4) are com- 

ete. 

The letterpress of the last four titles is sur- 
rounded with woodcuts, Scriptural and orna- 
mental. 

To compare with the variations noticed by Fry, 

vii. In fo. 67 of Numbers the signature is m. 
‘o. 113 of 2 Esdras, in error 111, not 112 as 
noticed by Fry. Isaiah fo. 5 is right. Jeremiah 
fo, 46 is right. 2 Cor. fo. 81, in error 71. Lamen- 
tations, fo. 49, heading, “ta” repeated. 

There are many woodcuts placed in the text, 
as, ¢.g., that in Fry, Plate 15. A fall page contains 
fifty-seven lines. 

Deficiencies. 

Two front corners of title gone, but not to a 
great extent. Fo. i of Genesis wanting. Map 
wanting. Fo. ix of Job wanting, and fo. xii in- 
jured. Fo. xxxj, xxxiij, and xxxiiij of Psalter 
wanting, and fo. xxxv, xxxvj, and xxxvij some- 
what defective at corners. Blank leaf at end of 
Apocrypha wanting. Fo. cix of Revelation want- 
ing. Edges cut down. 


Prayer by Bp. Shaxton, on reverse of title. 
Because that whan thou go | est to study in 
holy scripture, thou shuldest do it with 
reverence, ther | fore for thy instruction & 
louynge admonicion therto, the Reue- | rende 
father in god, Nicolas, Bisshoppe of Salisbury | 


hath | prescribed the this prayer fi lowynge 
taken | out of the same. | ois 4 


O Lorde God almyghtye whiche 
saydest by the | ao of ptm thyn 
Apostle: If any of you lacke wys- | dom, ket 
hym aske it of God whiche geueth it plen- 
teously | to all men, and casteth no man in 
the tethe, and it shalbe | geuen hym. Heare 
my peticion for this thy promes sake. | Let 
Peal. =~ prayer ascende luckely in to thy syght 
lyke incense. Let thyne | eare be attent ynto 
Paal. my depe desyre. Geue me wysdome which ig 
129, euer | assistent about thy seate. And put me 
Sap. 9. not out from amonge thy chyl | dren, for I am 
thy seruaunte and y° sonne of thy handmayde, 
Oh sende | her (I meane thy godly wysedome) 
out of thyne holy heauens, and | from the 
trone of thy maiestye, that she maye be with 
me, and laboure | with me, yt I may knowe 
what is acceptable in thy syght. Oh lerne | 
Peal. 118, me goodness, nurtoure, and knowlege, for I 
beleue thy nde- | t ‘Phou art 
good and gracyous, instructe me in thyne 
ordy- | naunces. Let myne hertie besechynge 
ascende in to thy presence. Geue | me vn- 
derstondynge accordynge to thy worde. Oh 
geue me vndersté- | dynge, and I shall kepe thy 
lawe, yee I shall kepe it with all myne | herte. 
Shewe me thy wayes o Lorde, & teache me 
thy patthes. Leade | me in to thy trueth and 
lerne me, for thou art the God of my heltb. | 
And on the do I depende alway. eare now 
my voyce O Lorde with | which I haue eryed 
ynto the. Haue mercy vpon me, and gracy- 
ouslye | heare me for Jesus Christes sake oure 
Lorde, which lyueth and reyg- | neth with the 
his father & the holy goost worlde without 
ende, Amen. 


After the ende of any Chapter (yf thou 
wylt) thou | mayest saye these verses folow- 


Jacob. 1, 


ynge. 
Peal. 118. Leade me (o Lorde) in yg and let me 

walke in thy trueth. | Oh let myne herte 
delyte in fearynge thy name. 

Ordre my goynges after thy worde, that no 
wyckednes reygne | in me. 

Kepe my steppes within thy patthes, lest 
my fete turne in to any | contrary waye. 

J. T. F 
Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


P.S.—I should be very glad to hear from any 
one ssing portions that would help to make 
up the above copy, with a view to purchase. 


TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

Traditions and customs in Central America seem 
to fall under a saying lately canvassed in “N. & Q.” 
and to be conspicuous by their absence. Though 
colonized by the festa-loving Spaniards, religious 
and even superstitious usages and sayings seem to 
have fallen far more out of use than in our Pro- 
testant land. The various Christian celebrations 
come and go with very little to mark their passage. 
This is in part attributable to the nature of the 
government and in part to the climate. The- 
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government in each of the five republics, though 
nominally republican, is mostly a disgracefal des- 
potism, crushing out all spirit of enterprise in the 
people, notwithstanding several exceptional natural 
advantages of the country which might suffice to 
make it thriving and prosperous. As politics are 
out of the line of “ N. & Q.,” it may suffice under 
this head to instance briefly that the President in 
Costa Rica has it in his power—a power of which 
the one lately deceased frequently availed himself— 
to inflict the severest sentences of corporal punish- 
ment for trivial political offences, no matter what 
the social standing of his opponent ; in Guatemala 
there exists in full use a no less barbarous punish- 
ment, the hanging up in a cage in the public piazza 
of political offenders, including ladies! Money 
raised by heavy taxation and even by loans for 
public works falls into the hands of a few, who 
come over to Europe to spend it. The people, 
depressed by such a system, by the high prices and 
the absence of commercial industries which follow 
in its train, lose their inclination for festive cele- 
brations. The climatic influence is in the same 
direction ; the comparatively slight variation of 
temperature and of daily length of light and dark- 
ness between one time of year and another seems 
to set a stamp of sameness on the mind and habits 
of the inhabitants. There are no religious houses 
in Central America, and this again is a cause of the 
absence of the traditions and particular devotions 
which especially emanate from such centres. Some 
little time ago two Capuchins went over from the 
Canary Islands, and were very hard-working in 
carrying the sacraments to the scattered popula- 
tion. Not long after, one of them was drowned in 
fording the Pacuara on returning from a sick call ; 
@ young American risked his life in the endeavour 
to rescue him, but only brought back his dead 
body. The other Capuchin lingers on alone ; no 
Costa Rican has thought of emulating him. 

At the time when it was thought necessary to 
make a show of expending some part of the money 
raised for the railway in starting the works (since 
abandoned) and a little fillip was thus given to 
native industry, a creditable effort was made to 

vide the capital (San Jos¢) with a cathedral. 
Three million dollars were raised within a short 
time, chiefly by means of turnos—the people bring- 
ing, one a horse, another a mule, another a cow, or 
whatever each could spare, to be raffled for in the 
public square; European settlers, including Pro- 
testants and Jews, contributing largely also. The 
building, principally the work of Italians under 
an Italian architect, is tolerably handsome. There 
is no marble in the country, non | paving tiles had to 
be brought at great expense from Europe. 

The chief amusements of festas consist in letting 
off crackers, getting drunk, and a certain mild 
kind of bullfight. There are no professional 
toreros, and though as much as a dollar will be 


paid for a good place, the actors are all amateurs, 
often butchers, whose courage has been raised to 
the sticking-point by an extra dose of rum. 
Neither do the bulls of Costa Rica seem to be a 
formidable species, and often an old cow is found 
the most game of the lot. On the other hand, 
there is little cruelty exercised, man and cow having 
pretty equal chances; the horns, it is true, are cut 
down, but no dogs or crackers, darts or banderillas 
are used. The most exciting event is to get a 
saddle on to the cow’s back and then to mount 
her, a proceeding to which she seems to be 
furiously opposed. Neither are any horses sacri- 
ficed in the sport. The butcher bestrides one as 
he drives the bull or cow into the ring, and perhaps 
attempts to work him or her up to a little display 
of temper with his chuso or goad; but the horse 
has no other part in the fight. The animals are 
never killed in the arena; when no more fight can 
be got out of them they are lassoed and led out to 
make place for another. The costume worn on 
the occasion is a modification of the Spanish—a 
short jacket without waistcoat, a snow-white shirt 
confined at the waist by a red silk sash-belt, a 
Panama hat, if one can be afforded, and trousers 
of very large check of bright colours (the stuff 
made in England for the Costa Rica market, 
though never seen here), the machete or sword- 
knife, the never failing companion of the Central 
American, dangling at the side. 

What little love for the music of the guitar still 
lingered a few years ago is fast dying out, and even 
the miserable substitute for it, the gwitarille, on 
which on festive occasions an attempt may now 
and then be made at improvisation, is fast giving 
place to the accordion, which, along with every 
possible production of bad art, the irrepressible 
German bazaar-keeper supplies. The Costa Ricans 
seem to have no national melodies; the only 
musical (?) peculiarity they appear to cultivate is 
exercised in the production of a peculiar yell, 
piercing, yet said not to be altogether unpleasing 
on account of its singularity; they vie with each 
other in sustaining it for incredible periods when- 
ever their festas degenerate into drunken frolics. 

Lugubrious celebrations seem to draw them out 
more than cheerful ones. Guatemala alone kee 
up any semblance of a carnival. But in Holy 
Week all wear black; the very poorest patch to- 
gether some mourning garb to follow in the 
various processions which culminate in the crema- 
tion of Judas in effigy. For Good Friday they have 
a most especial reverence ; it is one Scotch Sabbath 
dropped into the middle of the year. To ride on 
Good Friday was till lately an unpardonable act, 
sure to lead to destruction, and even still it is 
hardly tolerated. A relation of mine one Good 
Friday rode into San Jos¢ from an outlying planta- 
tion. As there was as good as no road, and it was 
the trial trip of a young untrained horse, a slight 
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accident naturally occurred at a place where there | 


was @ very one descent. “Ah! young man, it 
could not possibly turn out otherwise if you would | 
ride on a Good Friday,” was the native comment, | 
without taking into account that without the ride | 
he was shut off from religious ordinances alto- 
gether. The Holy Week processions, as well os 
those for funerals, particularly of children, are in- 
variably attended by the most dismal music, pro- 
duced from a badly attuned fiddle, a short flute or 
keyed pipe, and a drum. The same music, with 
melody nearly as dreary, attends the Viaticum. 

Of all the Church festivals that of Corpus Christi 
receives the greatest public attention; altars are 
erected in the piazzas and principal street corners 
for the procession to halt at, and in the prosperous 
days to which I have alluded above really very 
considerable sums were expended on them, decora- 
tions being expresely ordered from Europe. 

Of all the Spanish customs for the cele- 
bration of Christmas the only one which is 
kept up in these republics is the crib—in 
Spain called a nacimiento, but here a portal, 
the holy manger being always represented 


under a portico or archway of rockwork or 


cork. The Indians of Guatemala are very in- | 


figures of the Holy Family were on a grand scale, 
and the whole population of Bethlehem was re- 
presented pursuing its various avocations—al} 
kinds of tradesmen in their shops, children at their 
astimes. Indians were here seen reclining in 
Connie there bending under burdens of goods 
from afar; and there was even introduced an 
anachronistic railroad to give life to the scene. 
As if, however, even this custom were destined to 
receive an unlucky check, the scenery caught fire 
while it was being lighted up, and the means for 
extinguishing not being very ready to hand, not 
only the portal but the whole house was burnt 
down. R. H. Busx. 


THE COURTENAY ARMS IN WOLBOROUGH 
CHURCH. 


There are three shields of arms in a window of 
Wolborough Church, Newton Abbot, Devonshire, 
two of which, from the marshalling of the arms 
they contain, are a considerable puzzle. The 
window is of two lights, each containing one sbield, 
which I will call respectively 2 and 3, and above 
them is a third shield, which I will call No, 1. 
No. 1 may be at once assigned to John de Vere, 


genious in producing muiiecos or little figures, | father of John, twelfth Earl of Oxford, as it con- 


sometimes singly, sometimes in groups; they make | 


them to represent every trade and every occupa- 
tion of their daily life. Out of the most worthless 


scraps of rag, moss, &c., aided by a few bits of gold 


thread and beads, they manage to give them quite 
an artistic chic; the proportions are well kept and 
the limbs and faces moulded in tobacco-coloured 
cigarette paper, the features roughly marked. 
Against the Christmas season they make ready a 
quantity of these m.wiiecos of varicus qualities, em- 
bodying the characters appropriate to the repre- 
sentation, which find a ready sale all over Central 
America ; a few of the richer families lead the way 
and their poorer neighbours follow suit. In the 
evening, oan the portales are illuminated, friends 
drop in at each other’s houses to see the repre- 
sentation, and then a very light refection is offered, 
consisting of cakes called tomales. These in the 
case of the poorer classes are only boiled rice with 
a little chopped meat packed between two plantain 
leaves. In the better bouses they are made of 
minced chicken seasoned so as to be dyed quite 
ellow with chili pepper, intolerably hot to an 
Dglish throat, which induces the imbibing of a 
greater quantity of rum and of the uninviting 
chicha, a sweet, spiced, unfermented }iquor of about 
the quality of our gingerbeer, made from sugar 
cane, The family of a certain Seiior Bruno Caranza, 
one of the most well-to-do in San Joré, has been 
noted for years for having the most elaborate 
ein The year before last more care than usual 
d been expended on its preparation. The young 

_ ladies of the house had outdone themselves. The 


tains, quarterly of four: 1 and 4, quarterly, Gules 
and or, in the first quarter a mullet argent (De 
Vere); 2and3, Argent, three chevrons sable (Arche- 
dekne) ; for John was son of Sir Robert de Vere 
by Joane, widow of Nicholas Carew, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Courtenay, of Haccombe (jure uxoris), 
and heir of her mother Philippa, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Warine Archedekne ; the issue of 


which Joane, who was heir to her mother and not - 


to her father, appear to have borne her maternal 
arms only, to the ¢xclusion of her paternal coat. 
Shield No. 2 contains Azure, a bend or, in chief 
a label of three points gules (Carminow), impaling 
Or, three torteaux, in chief a label of three points 
azure, each point charged with as many plates 
(Courtenay) ; and shield No. 3 contains Barry of 
six vairé and gules (Beaumont of Sherwell), im- 
paling the same differenced coat of Courtenay. 
So far there appears to be no difficulty, but on 
examining the Courtenay pedigree we find no 
ladies of that family married either to a Carminow 
or a Beaumont ; but, on the other hand, that Sir 
Hugh Courtenay, of Haccombe, widower of 
Philippa Archedekne, married for his third wife 
Matilda, daughter of Sir John Beaumont, of Sher- 
well, and that their son, Sir Hugh Courtenay, of 
Boconnoc (jure uxoris), married Margaret, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Thomas Carminow, of Boconnoc, 
Cornwall. So that, according to the received 
laws of heraldry, the impalements in both shields 
are reversed, the husband’s arms appearing im 
either case in the position of the wife's, and vice 
versd, At first I thought that these shields, in 
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some alteration of the window, or if they had been the place of Carew, which, according to Mr. 
brought from another church (as is suggested in Rogers's own showing, they did not do? But my 
Murray’s Handbook, the author of which, for some object is not to review Mr. Rogers’s book, which 
occult reason, assigns one shield to Thomas, sixth | has supplied a want for Devonshire antiquaries, 
Earlof Devonshire), might have beenreplaced “hind | but to ask if instances are known of a wife’s arms 
side before ”; but a little reflection showed that taking the place of a husband’s. I have found 


though this process, if again repeated, would place ‘one other instance on some oak panelling at 


the Courtenay and Beaumont arms in their proper 
relative positions, yet the bend of the Carminow 
coat would then appear to be sinister instead of 
dexter; and further, judging from a drawing 
now before me, taken on the spot, it appears 
that the shields were originally designed to occupy 
the spaces which they now fill. I was inclined to 


favour my first idea, considering that a slighter | 
error would have been committed by misrepre- | 
senting the Carminow bend than by falsifying | 


two generations of a pedigree, until 1 referred to 
the account of Ashwater Church, co. Devon, in 
the interesting volume by Mr. W. H. Hamilton 
rs, F.S.A., on the ancient sepulchral effigies 

of Devonshire, in which that gentleman asserts 
(pp. 340-1) that the arms of Carminow and 
may appear at Ashwater marshalled in the 

same way as at Wolborough ; and in one instance 
this certainly appears to be the case. Unfor- 
tunately the heraldic descriptions are not among 
the best portions of Mr. Rogers’s book (vide, 
¢.g., the account of the shields at Wolborough), 
and in his account of the shields at Ashwater 
those on which he relies to support his theory 
(to which I will presently allude) are so incom- 
plete that I submit that they can with equal fair- 
ness be differently restored and interpreted. The 
first shield which Mr. Rogers restores, p. 339, is 
on the left “cusp” (whatever that may mean) 
“of the tomb,” Carminow impaling blank. The 
blank he supplies with Courtenay ; I should prefer 
to fill the blank with Hill, to represent the father 
and mother of Margaret and Joan Carminow, 
especially as ‘‘ the shield issuant from the knight’s 
helmet is charged with Carminow,” and therefore 
the effigy probably represents Thomas Carminow, 
and not Sir Hugh Courtenay. The second shield, 
@ blank impaling Courtenay quartering Redvers 
(in the east window), Mr. Rogers restores as 
“doubtless” Carminow impaling Courtenay; but | 
I should prefer to suggest Carew impaling Courte- 
nay, especially as in another shield Carew impales 


minow (not Carminow, Carew), and thus we | 
should have two generations of Carew represented | 
instead of the two coheirs of Carminow. Mr. 
Rogers’s theory is briefly that as Margaret Car- | 
minow was a great heiress, her arms were mar- | 
shalled in the place of her husband’s. If this | 
were admitted it would not account for the | 

arms of Beaumont usurping the same position ; 
and also, if Margaret Carminow’s arms filled the | 


sister Joan (equally coheir of the Carminows) take 


place of her husband’s, why did not those of rd 


Queens’ College, Cambridge, which was, however, 
erected in September, 1531, long after the death 
of the lady whose arms are there thus given, 
Quarterly, argent and gules, in the second and 
third quarters a fret or, over all on a bend sable 
three estoiles of the third (Spencer) impaling Sable, 
a chevron between three leopards’ faces or (Went- 
worth). This lady was daughter and heir of Sir 
Philip Spencer, of Goxhill, Lincoln, and married first 
Jobn, Lord Ros, of Hamlake, slain at the battle 
of Baugé, 1421, and secondly Sir Roger Went- 
worth; she died April 28, 1478, and directed her 
body to be buried at Cambridge. Her will is 
printed in Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta. 

I see that in the Glossary of Heraldry (? by the 
Rev. J. Woodward), published in 1847 by Parker, 
of Oxford, it is saidjthat “in a few early instances 
in which the wife was of more noble family, or of 
higher rank than the husband, her arms were 
placed upon the dexter side”; but no instances are 
quoted, and it could hardly be said that a Car- 
minow was of higher rank than a Courtenay, or 
even a Spencer than a Wentworth, whatever their 
pecuniary positions may have been ; nor yet that 
1471, the date of the death of Sir Hugh Courte- 
nay, of Boconnoc, was heraldically speaking early. 

Could this method of marshalling ever have 
obtained as a way of showing that the lady was a 
widow? Yet Matilda Beaumont and Margaret 
Carminow were not alive together as widows, the 
former having died before her son, July 3, 1467 
(Inq. p.m.). 

I shall be very glad to be told of any other 
shields of arms marshalled in a similar way, and 
to receive any explanation of those described 
above. M. Boyrte. 


Tae Frrst Epitrion or Bewicr’s “Layxp 
Birps.”—I do not remember having seen it noticed 
in print that of this volume there were two issues, 
printed from altogether different types, but bearing 
the same date (1797), and with no indication of their 
distinctness on the title-page. I will call the earlier 
of the two A, and the later B; and though the 
attempt to print the two letter for letter and point 
for point has been, on the whole, fairly carried out, 
the difference between them is easily seen on com- 
parison. Thus, the head-lines of A are in a smaller 
type than those of B. Apart they may be dis- 
tinguished, among several other characteristics that 
I could mention, by the following :— 

P. 71. A has, in the description of the rook, 
“ The base of the bill, nostrils, and even round the 
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eyes are covered with a rough scabrous skin,” 
which is an erroneous statement ; while B has, more 
correctly, “ The base of the bill and nostrils, as far 
as the eyes, is covered with a rough scabrous skin.” 

P. 145, The scientific name of the bird figured 
and described is in A printed Emberiza Scheniclus, 
a phrase containing only one error; but in B it 
stands Emberiza Saheniclus, an expression includ- 
ing two misspellings, since the proper specific name 
is schaniclus. 

Furthermore—and this shows the priority of the 
issue I have called A over that which I have called 
B—A has on the unnumbered page following 
p. 335, “ Lately was published, Price 9s. in Boards, 

| the third edition of | A General History | of | 
Quadrupeds”; while B has, on the corresponding 
page, “In the Press, and speedily will be pub- 
ished, | the fourth edition of | A General History | 
of | Quadrupeds.” 

My friend Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., has also 
kindly pointed out to me two other characteristics 
in the illustrations, namely :— 

P. 11. A has no inscription on the woodcut of 
the sea-eagle, while B bears “ Wycliffe 1791” in 
white on the black ground. 

P. 75. A shows two branches on the stump in 
the foreground, one of which is directed towards 
the bird, magpie; in B this branch has been re- 
moved. In subsequent editions the other branch 
has also been cut off and the foreground consider- 
ably modified. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to express my opinion, 
from a naturalist’s point of view, that those who 
give long prices for copies of the earlier editions 
of Bewick’s British Birds are greatly mistaken if 
they think that thereby they secure the best im- 
pressions of the famous woodcuts, Except in a 
comparatively few instances, in which the blocks 
have suffered severely, the delicacy of the impres- 
sions in the edition of 1847 is far greater than in 
any of its predecessors, and I know that I am not 
alone among naturalists in this opinion. 

Atrrep Newton, 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Sr. Curmperr’s MS. or St. Jonn’s Gosret.—Of 
this MS., which is preserved in the library of the 
Jesuit College at Stonyhurst, nothing as yet appears 
to have been made known with regard to its his- 
tory from the period of the Reformation up to the 
middle of the last century. From an account by 
(R.C.) Bishop Milner in vol. xvii. of the Archeo- 
logia, and from Mr. Stevenson’s Report on the 
library at Stonyhurst in the Third Report of the 
Commission on Hist. MSS., 1872, we only learn 
that it was given by Henry Lee, Earl of Lichfield, to 
the Rev. Thomas Phillips (the author of the Life of 
Cardinal Pole), who gave it to the English Jesuit 
College at Liége in 1769, whence it was transferred 
in 1794 to Stonyhurst. But I have lately met 


with the following note in one of the many volumes 
of Archbishop Usher’s Adversaria in the Bodleian 
Library, which does somewhat towards bridging 
over the chasm in its history: ‘‘ Evangelium 
Johannis repertum sub capite S. Cuthberti (cujus 
in vita illius Beda meminit) habetur in bibliotheca 
Tho. Allen, Oxoniensis, literis antiquissimis scrip- 
tum ” (Rawlinson MS. D. 280, f. 41b). 

Thomas Allen died in 1633, leaving the MSS. 
which he then possessed to Sir Kenelm Digby, from 
whom they afterwards came to the Bodleian. Some 
few had previously gone to Sir Robert Cotton, 
But this MS. must have been parted with by 
Allen before 1622, as it is not mentioned in a 
catalogue of his MSS. as they were in that year, 
which is preserved in Ant. & Wood’s library (F. 26), 
The life of Cuthbert to which Usher refers seems 
to be not Bede’s, but that which was written by an 
anonymous monk of Durham, whose work is incor- 
porated in that of Simeon of Durham. 

W. D. Macray. 


AN Appeat.—“ Many run to 
and fro and knowledge is increased” so rapidly 
nowadays that the most industrious librarian must 
find it very difficult, if not impossible, to keep up 
the various departments of his library by the addi- 
tions of the countless books which pour forth all 
over Europe. Even the “specialist” often misses 
valuable books, which never come under his notice, 
simply because scientific periodicals do not, and 
cannot, always record even the titles of important 
works. The Index Society—not exactly in 
accordance with its title and its mission—has 
done much for the literature and technology of 
botany ; but nearly all the other great departments 
of literature are practically neglected. Is it too 
late, or too soon, to form, if not a bibliographical 
society, at least to provide a regular issue of titles 
of the most important works of our time? The 
English Catalogue does this admirably for the 
authors of English books ; but students of various 
departments want something more. The Athe- 
neum and the Academy give brief but useful lists 
of new books; but these are not enough to satisfy 
the great and growing wants of our time. Is it 
not possible to have some publication like the 
French Polybiblion, Revue Bibliographique Uni- 
verselle, Partie Technique ?—the number for October 
and November (which is now before me) having 
suggested these proposals and remarks. It con- 
tains a remarkable and valuable list, classified, of 
more than eleven hundred works, giving very full 
titles, and even prices, under various headings : 
Théologie (distinguishing “ hétérodoxes ”), Juris- 
prudence, Sciences et Arts, Belles Lettres, His- 


toire, Encyclopédies, and Ecrits pour la Jeunesse. 
Each of these headings is carefully subdivided, 
and the various works are thus classified with 
remarkable care and general accuracy; as, 
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example, under “ Histoire ” there are : Géographie, 
Topographie, Ethnographie ; Voyages ; Histoire 
Biblique et Ecclésiastique et Missions Catho- 
liques ; Hagiologie, Ordres Religieux, Biographie 
Ecclesiastique ; Mythologie, Histoiredes Hérésieset 
des Sociétés Secrdtes, et Missions non-Catholiques : 
Histoire Universelle Ancienne, Moderne, et Con- 
temporaine, et Chronologie ; Questions du Jour 
(en France et & l’Etranger), Histoire de France 
—— Générale, Histoire Religieuse, Civile et 
ilitaire) ; Histoire Provinciale ; Histoire Etran- 
ére (Politique, Mélanges, et Mémoires Historiques, 
istoire de la Civilisation, Antiquités, Archéologie, 
Numismatique, Epigraphie, Noblesse et Chevalerie, 
Biographie, Histoire de ’ Imprimerie, Bibliographie, 
Archives), &c. Under each of these headings, 
modern books in French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
English, &c., are carefully recorded, forming not 
only a useful, but an interesting, index of modern 
works. Still more useful, perhaps, to many (as 
very often to myself) is the Sommaire des Recueils 
Périodiques, French (67), and Foreign, including 
English (19), Spanish (8), and Italian (21), in 
which the titles of the papers in each magazine or 
review are given. Finally, we have “ Articles 
Littéraires des Journaux de Paris,” giving refer- 
ences to important articles which might otherwise 
be unknown, and thus forming altogether a well 
classified index to the European literature of the 
t two or three months. Would not our 
itish, American, and Colonial librarians—not 
to name readers and students generally—welcome 
such a publication at any reasonable price? The 
success of the Polybiblion for fifteen years in 
France may form some encouragement for a 
similar venture here ; and book-lovers generally, 
and specialists particularly, would soon learn the 
value of such a “Universal Bibliographical 
Review.” Este. 

Birmingham. 

[We ourselves long since drew attention to the value 
of Polybiblion, in notices of some parts which reached 
us (“N. & Q,” 5th 8. i. 459; iii, 179), indexed under 
“ Revue Bibliograph. Univ.” } 


Mr. Garpiner’s “Fatt or THE Monarcny 
or Cartes J.”—In vol. ii. chap. xii., on the trial 
of Strafford, it is stated that “in front of the 
throne was the seat of the Earl of Arundel, who 
had recently been appointed Lord Steward of the 
Household, and who, as Lord Keeper Lyttelton 
was disabled by sickness from attending, was now 
selected by the Lords as their Speaker.” Surely 
there are three errors in this passage. First, the 
Lord Keeper has no right to preside at a State 
trial ; secondly, a Lord High Steward of England 
always presides, who is by no means the same as 
the Lord Steward of the Household ; thirdly, this 
officer is not chosen by the lords, but appointed by 
the sovereign by letters patent under the broad 
seal. F. B, B. 


Prerace To THE Laws or Henry L—In a 
recent number of the Zeitschrift d. Savigny-Stif- 
tung, being iti. Germ. Abth. (for the know- 
ledge of which I am indebted to Dr. Neubauer), 
Dr. Felix Liebermann, of Berlin, has printed a 
hitherto inedited “ Prefatio super decretales emen- 
dationes Henrici Regis” from Cotton MS. Titus 
A. 27. In it, after the introductory remark that 
the King of England is, with a singular sovereignty 
(“ singulari majestate ”), really the lord of his own 
kingdom, follow these sentences, which may appo- 
sitely, I think, be quoted at a time when some 
propose to weaken that safeguard of our insular 
position which hitherto has been reckoned among 
our national advantages :-— 

** Quod cum inclita bonitate regis et jure debita sub- 
ditorum fidelitate proveniat, situs quoque patrie con- 
fidenter adjuvat: nature beneficiis et maris vicinitate 
conclusus, ut sine gratuita dominorum licencia nulli exitus, 
nulli relinquantur ingressus. Unde tanta genti securitas, 
tanta bonorum omnium copia successit, ut, si vere 
rationis honestate regeretur, etatis auree pristina tempora 


conformaret. 
W. D. Macray. 


Bepovuin.—I had been so accustomed to go to 
Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary in full faith and trust 
that whatever I found there would be correct 
according to the latest lights, that I read with 
something like a shock the great philologist’s con- 
fession (ante, p. 338), “1 wish humbly to explain 
that I attach no value whatever to any definitions 
given in my dictionary, as they are merely copied 
from my predecessors. The proper way would be 
to object to what they say.” Well, then, I object 
to their saying “ Bedouin, a wandering Arab,” it 
being just as incorrect to speak of a Bedouin as it 
is to speak of a Fellahin, a cherubin, or a seraphin. 
A wandering Arab is usually set down as a 
Bedawi or Bedawy by Oriental travellers. Be- 
douin is the “fonetik” form of the plural Be- 
dawin. A passage from Mrs. Burton’s Inner Life 
of Syria, vol. i. p. 368, may be given in illustra- 
tion 

“The Bedawin pride themselves on having much 
more intelligence and refinement, romance and poetry, 
than the settled Arab races; they have an especial con- 
tempt for the Fellahin. One day a Bedawi threw this 
in the face of a Christian Fellah. They had some high 
words about it, upon which the Bedawi said,” &c. 

See also Pierotti’s Customs and Traditions of 
Palestine, p. 200. Sr. Swirarn. 


Wricut’s “History or Luptow.”—I observe, 
in a bookseller’s catalogue, the following note re- 
specting this book: “This celebrated antiquary’s 
first work. He was a native of this most pic- 
turesque town, and appears to have been a boy of 
sixteen at the time of its issue.” This is how 
error is spread. Not only is the idea ridiculous, 
when the learned nature of the contents of the 
book is observed, but (what is more to the point) 
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I may observe that Mr. Thomas Wright told me 
himself that the book was written by his father. 
Watrer W. Sear. 


A Retic or tae Port Gay.—The following 
appears in the North Devon Herald of December 7: 


“ Among the pieces of timber carted away from the 
Barnstaple parish church [which is now undergoing re- 
storation | has been found a portion of a pew, with the 
name ‘John Gay,’ and the date ‘1695,’ cut upon it. As 
the poet was then ten years old, his age renders it pro- 
bable that this is his handiwork ; and this may be re- 
garded as almost certain when it is remembered that no 
other John Gay appears in the parish register.” 


R. A. Lawrence. 


An Otp Crocx.—Those who are interested in 
old clocks may perhaps be glad to know of the 
name of the maker of a very ancient-looking one I 
saw lately, on the face of which was inscribed 
“ Jac. Mountford, St. Alban’s, fecit.” 

W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Neti Hovse.—Will you allow me to 
draw attention to the following extract from a 
recent number of Land :— 


** Not even Charles Lamb, who, when in the company 
of Leigh Hunt used to expatiate on the dear delight 
of strolling up Wardour Street on a summer's afternoon, 
nor, perhaps, Lord Macaulay or Mr. Gladstone, when 
searching there for articles of vertu, ever knew that, be- 
sides No. 27 (Flaxman’s old house), there was another 
standing historic building in that very decayed thorough- 
fare. Recent events, however, have induced interested 

arties to make an examination into the title to the 

ouse at the corner of Richmond Street, with the enter- 
taining discovery that by letters patent, under the sign 
manual of his Majesty King Charles IL, dated the lst of 
December, 1666, the site of the house No, 53 was granted 
to Mistress Ellen Gwynne and her heirs for ever. The 
house is described as ‘that newly-erected messuage, 
situated and being in the Pall Mall Field, on the north 
side of the street called Pall Mall Street, bounded on 
the north by a wall enclosing St. James's Park ’—which 
then extended to the bottom of Richmond Street—‘ and 
on the south by the messuage late of Mary, Countess 
of Portland, with a long slip of garden ground, together 
about 3) acres, in the lane called Hedge Lane, lead- 
ing to Soho,’ and adjacent to property belonging to Sir 
William Pulteney and Colonel Thomas Panton (the suc- 
cessful gambler), owners whose names have been pre- 
served to our generation only through the streets which 
now traverse tlfeir former gardens and courtyards, This 
small addition to London local relics is the more inter- 
esting since the ancient, though by no means infirm, old 
fabric will shortly be demolished, and another of the 
town residences of the ‘mighty pretty creature’ of Mr. 
Pepys’s diary for ever be obliterated.” 


I venture to think that the writer of the para- 
graph must be under some mistake, and I shall be 


glad if any correspondent can give further in- 
formation. Nell Gwynne lived at one time on the 
north side of Pall Mall, near the bottom of St. 
James’s Square. She removed thence to a house, 
granted to her in fee by the Crown, on the south 
side of Pall Mall, and her new property was 
bounded by the wall of St. James’s Park, just 
built by the king. She died there. Surely St. 
James’s Park did not extend to Soho! In Parker’s 
map (1720) Pall Mall is called Pall Mall Street. 
C. E. H. C.-H. 


“Pickwick ”: Buss.—In a bookseller’s catalogue 
I find an original edition of Pickwick advertised 
with this observation in italics, “Contains the 
illustrations by Buss.” Now, my copy of Pick- 
wick (date 1837) has two illustrations by Buss, 
They come between those of Seymour and of 
“Phiz.” Do not all the original editions of Pick- 
wick contain these illustrations by Buss? Who 
was Buss? Why did his illustrations so abruptly 
cease? Was he only a stop-gap till Mr. Hablot 
Browne was ready for his work? or was Dickens 
dissatisfied with Buss’s drawing? And were 
Buss’s illustrations purposely omitted from the 
reprints of the original edition ? 

W. W. F. &. 


“N.& Q.,” 5th &, iii. 228, 257, 331. At the last 
reference will be found a complete list of R. W. Buss’s 
works, and an outline, furnished by his son, of Mr. 
Buss’s connexion with the Pickwick Papers. As to the 
plates in the early editions of the Pickwick Papers, see 
“N.& Q.,” 5 8. iii, 419, 455, 473.] 


Coretaxp Cuina.—What is the story carried 
through china of the Copeland pattern? The pic- 
ture on the pieces appears to be a bird on pillars 
between five graves, and it seems to be croaking 
after a cricket ; this is carried through every piece 
of china, and no two pictures are exactly the same, 
The bird is, I think, either a stork or a night jay, 
and I think the five graves have reference to five 
brothers. The china has this mark X above the 
word Copeland. Of course, there is some story 
connected with this, which I am most anxious to 
find out. F. R. 


Eeyrtian Poticy.—Who is the statesman, now 
frequently quoted in the papers, who first said, 
“We do not want to keep Egypt, but Egypt will 
keep us”? L. A. RB. 


Rev. Crrit Jackson.—In Nichols’s 
tions of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century there is an interesting letter from Smea- 
ton about his works in connexion with the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse (worth reprinting, by-the-by, at 
the present time) to the Rev. Dr. Cyril Jackson at 
Halifax. Can any of your readers tell me who 
this Rev. Dr. is? The celebrated Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son was born in 1746 at Stamford, according to 
the biographical dictionaries, and the letter 1 
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dated 1758. There was a Cyril Jackson, M.D., 

at Halifax in 1753. Perhaps some one acquainted 

with Stamford can throw light on the subject. 
Tromas Cox, M.A. 


“A Ssorr History or Prime MInIsTERs IN 


-GreatBritain.”—Can any of your readers inform 


me who wrote the above, published by H. Haines, at 
Mr. Francklin’s, in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
1733? Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, is 
very disrespectfully spoken of upon pp. 14, 15, and 
16, and I wish to know by whom this attack was 
written. The following curious summary closes 
the “Short History” :— 

“ As the reader may, perhaps, be desirous to behold at 
one view the diverse casualties of the sundry Prime 
Ministers above mentioned, I have here subjoined a table 
ay Ministers.—Dy'd by the Halter, 3; ditto by 
the axe, 10; ditto by Sturdy Beggars, 3; ditto untimely 
by private Hands, 2; ditto in imprisonment, 4; ditto in 
Exile, 4; ditto Penitent, 1; Saved by Sacrificing their 
Master, 4. Sum Total of Prime Ministers, 31.” 

I will only add that my copy is endorsed “ not in 
the Bodleian Catalogue, 1843.” 
Henry ATKINSON, 

Gunnersbury House, W. 


Marcuerite. —Is the French Marguerite 
(daisy) taken from the St. Margaret whose 
festival is kept on July 20, or from one of the 
other St. Margarets ? J. H. 


“Bery Srepe.”—What is the meaning of 
“ Bery Stede”? A. B. Brown. 


Matcotm’s any one 
supply me with information concerning the collec- 
tions,” genealogical and topographical, of some one 
of the name of Malcolm? I rather believe he was 
a Fife laird or baronet. His collections appear to 
appertain to the Scottish nobility, and are alluded 
to by Bishop Nicolson, as also by Sir Robert 
Douglas in his Peerage i Scotland. I amin quest 
of a History of the House of Wemyss by this 
same Malcolm, and any information or advice how 
to proceed in the matter will be gratefully —- 

M. E. W. 


A Bet-rounper.—John de Clyfforde, of York, 
cast a bell for Ripon Minster in 1379. I feel 
almost sure I have met with his name in a bell 
inscription, but cannot recover the instance. Can 
any one help me to any information * es or 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. ~# 


_ Famity.—Can any one give me 
information as to marriage, issue, and descendants 
in the male line, of Capt. John Carmichael and 
Hon. Samuel Carmichael, sons of James, first 
Lord Carmichael, and of John Carmichael, 
younger brother of James, first Lord Carmichael 


alive 1603); also of James Carmichael, eldest 


son of Sir James Carmichael, of Bonnington, in 
Lanarkshire, and Margaret Greir, of Lag, his 
wife, of whom her said son James was heir in 
1665? James, Lord Carmichael, died in 1672, 
and his two sons seemingly predeceased him. 

V. F. 


Lierne.—The roof of Ely Cathedral is said to 
consist of lierne vaulting. What is the meaning 
and derivation of this word?) C. S, Jenram. 


YEARDLEY, ONE OF THE Founpers oF VirR- 
Ginta.—Is there any information as to a Yeardley, 
mentioned by Mr. J. A. Doyle in The English in 
America ? Hype 


ALDERMAN Sir Joun Lequesne.—I should be 
extremely obliged for any information relating to 
this alderman, and more particularly in regard to 
his parentage, and descendants, if any. He 
married, says the Gentleman’s Magazine, Miss 
Mary Knight, with 20,000/.; and to Dame Mary, 
he having died intestate, letters of administra- 
tion to his estate were granted on April 3, 1741. 

H 


New University Club. 


Lessons tn Writinc. — A very primitive 
practice existed in remote country districts sixty 
years ago, of teaching children to write by drawing 
the letters with the point of the finger upon a 
board sprinkled with sand. I remember a dame 
school in the parish of Ashe, Hants, kept by an 
old woman named Jenny Wilmot, in which it was 
in use as recently as the year 1823. I do not find 
any allusion to it in your columns. Can any reader 
confirm my recollection, or give other and more 
recent instances ? J. H. L——y. 

[The practice, we are told, was in vogue fifty years 
ago in the schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society. } 


J. Wuyrersrones: Joun Sargensonne. — I 
shall be glad to know if the above were printers in 
or about the year 1610; and if so, whether their 
press was in London. W. H. R. 


CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN.—Can any corre- 
spondent indicate some typical passages in English 
writers, ancient or modern, on this subject? I 
also want references for the Greek ideal of the 

(For “‘ The Definition of a Gentlemen,” see “ N. & Q.,” 
5 8. xii. 304, 338; 6% 8, i. 360, 425; ii. 176, 217.) 


Hosritatiry to THE Derarrep.—In 1278 
the commissioners appointed by Edward I. to 
make inquiry into the rights and revenues of the 
Crown visited Cambridge. A charter of grants 
made to the Abbey of Barnwell by Pain Peverel 
was produced. A bystander said, “I fancy you 
have no more regard for that good man who gave 
you so many churches and so much land than you 
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have for another, and never think of him but upon 
such occasions as these.” To which one of the 
canons replied, “ No, we can never forget him, for 
he sits every day at our table next the prior, and 
hath his portion both out of the cellar and kitchen.” 
The author of The History and Antiquities of 
Barnwell Abbey and of Sturbridge Fair, 1786,* 
adds, “ And indeed this is so far true that the 
portion of Pain Peverel is daily set before the 
resident in the refectory, and will be set there 
‘or ever.” What refectory? That of the abbey 
was, I suppose, abolished with the dissolution of 
the monasteries. WALForRD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Saist Mavra.—Who was the saint of whom 
Charles Kingsley wrote in his poem bearing the 
title S. Maura, a.p. 304? R. F. 


Heratpic.—To what families do the following 
arms belong !— 
Sable, a chevron between three mascles argent. 
Per chevron or and azure, three martlets, two, 
one, counterchanged. 
Argent, a fesse fleurettée gules. 
W. A. WELLs. 


Wx. Pryxve.—Is the Star-Chamber trial of 
Wm. Prynne, of 1633, printed anywhere in extenso, 
and how and where were the proceedings of a 
Star-Chamber trial preserved ? 


Percotesi.—I have a large folio volume of 
coloured drawings lettered on the back “Pergolesi’s 
Drawings from Montfaucon,” all of them signed 
“ Pergolesi del. et pinx., 1776 (or 1777).” Can any 
of your readers give me any particulars concerning 
this artist ? 


Mortox Pierpert.—I am wishing 
for any information I can obtain respecting the 
above, his pedigree, his family history, or any 
notices of any member of the family. In 1745 an 
Act of Parliament was passed respecting his estates, 
from which Act I gather that he had property in 
the counties of York, Lincoln, Dorset, and Somerset. 

J. Govtron 


or Booxs Waytep.— 

Reminiscences of a Scottish Gentleman, by Philo Scotus. 
London, 1861. T. Mason. 

AvrTHors or Quotations Wanrep.— 


“ Researchful lore bestowed on storied page 
Waned as the twilight of departing day.” 
Ww. 


“ Pro Rege, pro lege, pro Patria, Conamur.” 
Harotp Mater. 
“ Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin, 
Here is custom come your way ; 
Take my brute, and lead him in, 
Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay.” 


* Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Topographiea Bri- 
tannica, No. xxxviii, 


Replies. 


THE LUMBER TROOP. 
(6 S. vi. 448.) 

An interesting account of the Lumber Troop may 
be found in Sketches in London, by James Grant, 
1838, p. 89; see also an article in The Attic Mis- 
cellany for April, 1789, p. 241. The society was 
in a dying state in 1850, but its final extinction 
properly dates May 27, 1859, when the books, 

rtraits, arms, and curiosities were sold by 
—_ Price & Clark, at their auction rooms in 
Chancery Lane. The whole sale only produced 
the sum of 38/. 6s. 8d., though Col. Draper, in 
July, 1842, at the Guildhall Police Court, before 
Sir Peter Laurie, valued them at more than three 
hundred pounds. The claim was brought by Mr. 
Back, the “suttler” of the troop, for expenses 
incurred, including, amongst other items, a 
charge for “ repairing the portrait of Col. Charles, 
some one having cut his throat.” The proceed- 
ings created much merriment in court (see report 
in Morning Advertiser), and led to an article and 
fancy portrait of the colonel in Punch, vol. iii. 
p. 91. Sir Peter Laurie, after his fashion, made 
fun of the colonel, who came into court with a 
green veil and a black eye; and who admitted 
that the qualification for membership was intro- 
duction by a trooper, the payment of five shillings, 
and the drinking of a quart of beer at a draught. 

The following particulars, from the sale catalogue 
of 1859, are worth preserving :— 

1. A fine old painting, in gilt frame, “ Portrait 
of Zadiac Shermendinc,” supposed to be the 
founder of the troop. (Britain, 11. 1s.) 

2. Portrait of Charge-Master Woodbridge. 
(Kelley, 9s.) 

3. Portrait of Mr. Grote, late M.P. for the City. 
(Samuels, 7s.) 

4. Portrait of Dancing-Master Wilson, Poet 
Laureate of the troop. (Pullery, 8s.) 

5. Portrait of Mr. John Case, a trooper for up- 
wards of sixty years. (Money, 2l. 4s.) 

6. Portrait of Past Col. Taylor, late deputy of 
Farringdon Without. (Davis, 3s.) 

7. Portrait of Past Colonel Goodman. (Kelley, 
15s.) 

8. Portrait of Past Treasurer Eastwood. 
(Knight, 7s.) 

9. Portrait of Charge-Master Burch. A full- 
length portrait, in massive frame, painted by 
Leslie, size, 9 ft. Gin. by 6 ft. (Ireland, 1. 7s.) 

10. Portrait of Mr. Button, late of Fleet Street, 
pastrycook. (Button, 8s.) 

11. Portrait of Mr. Holmes, late of Fetter Lane, 
fishing-tackle maker. (Lovejoy, 6s.) 

12. Past Col. Barrett, late of Fetter Lane, 
grocer. (Davis, 5s.) 


12*. A portrait. (Davis, 2s. 6d.) 
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13. Portrait of Alderman Waithman. (Britton, 
10s. 

ie large banners and flags were sold for 
seven shillings ; and the book of rules on vellum, 
three signature books, “ containing the autographs 
of many eminent men,” and twenty-five minute 
and account books, fetched a pound. The earliest 
records of the troop, showing who were the founders 
and who were the early members, were not among 
these books. Epwarp Soy. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


To the best of my remembrance, some _parti- 
culars and information concerning this club or 
society may be found in one of the works of James 
Grant, the former editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser. I rather think in either the first or second 
series of The Great Metropolis, published in 1836 
and 1837. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
distinct information on this subject. Ned Ward, 
the “ingenious” and humorous author of the 
Secret History of Clubs in London and Westmin- 
ster, 1709, professes—on the titles, at least, of later 
editions of his works—to describe all such societies, 
“from the R—1 S—y to the Lumber Troop”; 
but, in fact, he describes neither the one nor the 
other, although he begins with the “ Vertuosos’” 
and ends with the “‘ Beefstake Club.” The former, 
however, he says, was founded by some members 
of the Royal Society ; and the latter, certainly in 
1735, included Hogarth among its original mem- 
bers, but not Harrison. It has been the fashion 
to state that the Beefsteak Club “ never from its 
earliest time called itself a club, but was only 
recognized as ‘ The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks ” 
(see The Life and Death of the Sublime Society of 
Beefsteal:s, by W. Arnold, 1871); but this is not 
strictly true. I possess a list of the members, 
from the foundation to 1786, in the handwriting 
of the then secretary, Capt. M. Hare, who calls it 
“A list of the Original Twenty-four Members of 
the Beefsteak Society, Instituted the sixth of 
December, 1735, and their Successors.” According 
to the evidence of Ned Ward a “ Beefsteak Club” 
existed long before this, in 1709. Whether he 
alluded to this under the name of the “ Lumber 
Troop” I cannot say. JvuLian MarsHatt. 


In a statement published in 1830 by Sir 
Claudius Hunter, and reprinted in Old and New 
London (vol. i. p. 116), Sir Claudius says :— 

“The Lumber Troop are a respectable smoking club, 
well-known. to every Candidate for a seat in Parliament 
for London, and most famed for the quantity of tobacco 
they consume, and the porter they drink, which, I 
believe (from my own observation, made nineteen years 
ago, when I was candidate for that office), is the only 
liquor allowed. They were to have had no pay, and I 
by Riot} would have done their best [viz., in case of 


This gallant force of supposititious fighting men, 

numbering in 1830 one hundred and fifty, drained 

their porter and held their solemn smoking at 

“Dr. Johnson’s” tavern, established forty years 

ago (ibid., p. 114). Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Berr-£atTer (6% §. vi. 361, 432).—There can 
be little doubt that Pror. Skeat’s view of the 
designation beef-eater is the correct one, that it 
referred simply to those who were consumers of 
meat, and that buffetier is comparatively a modern, 
and perhaps a pedantic, importation by those 
ignorant of the origin of the term. Doubtless 
from the fact that part of the functions of the 
Yeomen of the Guard at their institution consisted 
in carrying up the dishes for the royal table, may 
be ascribed the misapprehension of the term 
buffetier. “ This practice,” says Pegge (Curialia, 
pt. iii. p. 31), “continued to be a branch of their 
duty until 1791”; but he dissents from the buffet 
derivation, with which he asserts they had nothing 
to do, as the duty of officiating at the buffet 
or sideboard devolved on an officer of superior 
rank, viz.,a gentleman usher. The Yeoman Guard 
was to be composed of “the tallest and stoutest 
men that can be found in all England ” (Hentzner’s 
Travels, 1598, p. 52). It is natural to suppose 
that men of this description would be large con- 
sumers of meat. Hence the liberal table kept for 
them. Thirty men mounted guard daily, and the 
daily allowance for these men was, “ Beef, twenty- 
four pounds ; mutton, eighteen pounds ; veal, six- 
teen pounds”! No wonder Prince Rupert wrote to 
Col. Legge in 1645: “ Desire the king to bring as 
few scullions and beef-eaters with him as possible, 
else this army and he cannot quarter in a place.” 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who paid a visit 
to the Court of Charles II. in 1669, mentions in his 
Book of Travels the Yeoman Guard, consisting of 
the tallest and strongest that can be found in 
England; “ they are called,” says he, “in jest beef- 
eaters, that is, eaters of beef, of which a consider- 
able portion is allowed them every day” (p. 309). 


Surely this evidence is conclusive. In my History: 


of the British Army, i. 504, I have given a 
detailed account of “the Yeomen of the Guard,” 
where will be found the authorities for these asser- 
tions. Srpsatp D. Scorr. 


I wonder Dr. Cuance has not perceived that 
the weak point in his argument is that there is 
nothing to connect Leef-eater with O.Fr. buffetier. 
He will find a pretty full examination of this pro- 
posed derivation in my Folk- Etymology, p. 25, 
just published (Bell & Sons), where I give quota- 
tions for the word beef-eater going back to 1610, 
and others from Sir W. Davenant, Cowley, Marvell, 


and Cartwright, proving that the yeomen of the- 


guard were from early times regarded as great 
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eaters of beef. In the same work, p. 336, I have 

touched on, and rejected, the supposed connexion 

of sack (wine) with Low Lat. saccatwm, wine 

strained through a sack, A, SmytHe Patmer. 
Leacroft, Staines. 


Perbaps the following passage from LEarle’s 
Microcosmography may tend to support Pror. 
Sxeat's view of the meaning of this word: “ He 
is a terrible farmer on a piece of beef, and you may 
hope to stave the guard off sooner.” No. xxii., 
“A Plain Country Fellow. F. B.. B. 


Tone Caurca (6 §. vi. 206, 336, 391, 431).— 
On a lovely summer day in 1876 I visited this 
church in company with a friend of similar tastes 
for antiquities, and it had not at that time under- 
gone the hand of the restorer, but stood much in 
need of a little cleansing and sweeping. We had 
previously visited Boscobel, where King Charles II. 
was concealed after Worcester fight in 1651—as 
secluded a spot at this present hour as could well 
be found in England—and then gone on to White 
Ladies Abbey, and under the shade of its desecrated 
ruins eaten our picnic luncheon. Close at hand 
were the gravestones of the Pendrells, the pre- 
servers of Charles II., and amongst them that of 
amy “Dame Joan, but now she is deceast and goan,” 
was duly deciphered. Many of them were hidden 
in the long coarse grass which grew in rank 
luxuriance all round. Finding that Tong Church 
was at no great distance, we pursued our way 
thither, and there found a noble Decorated 
village church of great size, which we had heard 
-was the burial-place of Little Nell, one of Dickens’s 
most charming éreations in the Old Curiosity Shop. 
In the church were many fine altar tombs of the 
Vernon family, with their recumbent effigies: — 

“There erst was martial Marmion found, 
His feet upon a couchant hound, 
His hands to heaven upraised : 
And all around, on scutcheon rich, 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 
His arms and feats were blazed.” 
Marmion, canto vi, stanza 36. 

‘On the walls were some modern mural monuments 
of the Durant family of Tong Castle, with the 
appropriate motto inscribed, “ Beati Qui Durant.” 
On applying to the custodian for information as to 
the church being really the one which Dickens 
described, and which Cattermole drew, he 
cautiously replied, “ Why, sir, some say it is and 
some say it isn’t”; and also, it may be added, a 
reply which went in all probability very near the 
truth: for there were certainly some points in 
the church and its surroundings that suited the 
story and others that did not; and there is not, 
to the best of my knowledge, any record of the 
great author having visited those regions. Pen- 
ning these lines reminds we of my early days, 
when the Old Curiosity Shop was first issued, in 
4839-40 in its grotesque wrapper; the sum_ of 


threepence was in those times devoted weekly to 
its purchase; and I never remember perusing any 
book with half the pleasure such as that which its 
pages afforded. The story would not bear a very 
close analysis as regards time and place, and it was 
never intended that it should do so. Can, for 
instance, the road be identified along which the 
old man and Little Nell journeyed, or the village 
hostelry, the Jolly Sandboys, or the town where 
Mrs. Jarley exhibited her waxwork show? In 
some points this suits Shrewsbury or Chester, but 
not in all. Then, Which is the canal where in a 
boat the weary pilgrims made their voyage to the 
Black Country? Tong Church is certainly within 
a few miles of this district, in its green borderland, 
and is situated in a pretty country, some three 
miles from Shiffaal. It was once collegiate, founded 
for a warden, four chaplain priests, and two 
clerks, with an adjacent hospital for thirteen poor 
persons. The income of the benefice is now scarcely 
1001. a year. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tar Controversy (6% 
8. vi. 340, 416).—Esre is in error in locating Mr, 
W. H. Wyman at Philadelphia. He is of Cin- 
cinnati. He is preparing a second edition of his 
bibliography. The first edition has no less than 
sixty-three entries, covering eight pages. I know 
that he has since received the titles of thirty more 
articles and books, all more or less dealing with 
this controvery. The annexed cutting from the 
Boston Literary World of Oct. 21, 1882, is well 
worth reprinting. I can but pray that every 
reader of “N. &. Q.,” who has taken the infection 
will give it careful perusal :— 

“ According to Mr. Wyman, ‘the first known article 
questioning the right of Shakespeare to the author- 
ship of the Shakespearian dramas’ appeared in 
the Romance of Yachting, by Joseph C. Hart (Har- 
pers, 1848). The author was U.S. Consul at Santa 
Cruz, and died there in 1855. He has much to answer 
for in giving a start to this preposterous delusion. It 
drove Delia Bacon mad, and we are sorry to learn that 
it has also sent Mrs. Asiimead Windle (see the World for 
Nov. 5, 1881) to an insane asylum. A Shakespearian 
friend writes: ‘She was a woman of fine education— 
her books show that, especially her first one—but her 
mind has completely ‘‘ deflected” lately, from brooding 
over her insane theories about the “ Keys” to Bacon's 
authorship. It is a pitiable case, and well may be a 
warning to Appleton Morgan, et id genus omne. I fancy 
it is a fulfilment of the curse on the Poet's tombstone. 
For what could sooner provoke hia “‘ curse” or ‘‘ move 
his bones” than to attempt to tarnish his fair fame— 
make bim out a liar and a cheat—appropriating the 
honours due to another—swaggering about in Bacon's 
garb, like Autolycus in the garments of Prince Florizel ! 
‘A whip and a dark house” are the proper portion of 
all such detractors.’ 

“Is Bacon-Shakespeare-mania to become one of the 
forms of insanity catalogued in the works of professional 
alienists? Let the reader who has a leaning that way 
take warning in time.’, 

CML 
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Bues: Psatm 5, 6 vi. 345).—This 
was a common word in the sixteenth century. 
Matthew’s Bible is not the only one which so 
renders Psalm xci. I have two or three “ Bug” 
Bibles in my collection. As I long wished for a 
Matthew’s Bible, and never could meet with one till 
about six months ago, of course I have since read 
in it a good deal ; and I am under the impression 
that the word is there used in more than one place, 
although I omitted to note them. At any rate, it 
occurs several times in Shakespere, and here is a 
very early exumple of it from Nicolas Udall :— 

“To a feloe that was exceading supersticious, and sore 
subiect to the terrours of bugges, and sprites, or goblins, 
that walken by night and in places solitarie, and yet 
manaced to slea Diogenes, saiyng vnto him, I will at one 
stroke all to crushe thy hedde to powther: In faithe 
quoth he againe, if thou so doe, I shall be ready at thine 
elbow to plaie the parte of Hobgoblin or Collepixie, and 
make thee for feare to weene the deuill is at thy polle. 

“ Signifiyng that he was hable to make the other partie 
afraied, euen beyng dedde, of whom he was so contemned 
and set at naught beyng aliue. And yet thissame foolishe 
minde and fansie, euen at this verie presente daie pos- 
sesseth no small nomber, who although they be fierse 
and ful of cocking against liues men, yet are thesame 
most fearfull creatures that possible may be of soules 
walking (as they call it.)”"—Apophthegmes of Erasmus, 
1542, p. 124 of reprint. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Any doubt which exists as to the meaning of 
this word in Psalm xci. in Matthew’s Bible of 1537 
(reprinted by Raynalde and Hyll on the last day 
of October, 1549) will be set at rest by comparing 
it with a sentence which occurs in the prologue to 
Exodus in the same book (the thirty-seventh line 
from the end) :— 

“ He which hath the spirit of christ is no more a child : 
he nether learneth or worketh any longer for payne of 
the rod or for fear of bugges or plesure of apples. But 
-doth al thiges of his owa courage.” 

J. R. Dore. 


Huddersfield. 


Miss Ketty, rue Actress (6™ vi. 466).— 
In order to prevent misapprehension in the future, 
it should be stated, I think, that F. G.’s note was 
in all probability being penned during the very 
last moments of Miss Kelly, for that lady died 
on the 6th inst. at Feltham. In the obituary notice 
which appeared in the Times of December 11 it is 
stated that “she was born on October 15, 1790, 
-and was the last survivor of a great school of actors, 
her first appearance on the stage dating as far back 
1807.” 


“ Repemrroris munpi arma” (6% S. vi. 307). 
—As Mr. Gorcu asks for other instances of the 
display of “ Redemptoris mundi arma” he will find 
one at the end of the Index to the Pembrokian 
Coins and Medals, by Joseph Ames, secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries, 1746. But in this 


case the supporters are two unicorns instead of a 
sheep and a goat. W. D. Parisn. 
Selmeston, 


An earlier edition of the book referred to by 
Mr. Gotca is now before me. When it came 
into my possession, ten years ago, one board was 
attached and one whole clasp with socket and 
part of the other. There were no indications of 
stamped leather work. The title-page is as 
follows :— 

Theophy- | lacti Archiepiscopi | Bulgaria in quatuor 
Euangelia | enarrationes, denuo | recognite. | loanne 
OEcolampadio | interprete | Evangelium | Secundum 
Mattheum, Secundum Marcum, Secundum Lucam, 
Secundum [oannem., | Anno M.D.XXVII, 


A copy of Theophylacti in quatuwor Evangelia 
Enarrationes, Lat. ab (EHcolampadio, is in the 
University Library, Aberdeen, but the imprint is 
“Colon., 1528.” Has the Wimborne copy any 
place of publication or printer’s name upon it? 

J. P. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


See the interesting article on “Coat Armour 
ascribed to our Saviour” in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. ccix. pp. 571-577. 

J. Woopwarp. 


“Tae To Repince” (6" vi. 307).—I 
have arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘the old 
curved detour by St. Giles” was a recognized 
evidence of an important junction in the primitive 
roadways as laid down by the Romans. This 
assumed junction at St. Giles represents the line 
of Watling Street, proceeding from Dowgate, vid 
Ludgate and Wych Street, and also the original 
line of the postway from Colchester, vid Old Ford 
and Old Street Road, across Holborn for St. Giles, 
Tybura, and on to Staines. This last must have 
originated before London became a walled i; 


In Peter Cunningham’s Handbook for London 
(Murray, 1849), under the heading “Piccadilly,” 
is mentioned the “way to Redinge” in Aggas’s 
map as follows : “ From Sackville Street to Albe- 
marle Street was originally called Portugal Street, 
after Catherine of Braganza, the Queen of 
Charles IL., and all beyond was the Great Bath 
Road, or, as Aggas calls it (1560), ‘the way to 
Redinge,’” Srrix. 


“ NeMo ME IMPUNE LacesseT” (6% vi. 320). 
—There is sometimes seen another form of the 
motto of the Scottish nation, where lacessit (in- 
jures) is used instead of lacesset (shall injure). The 
latter way is very much to be preferred, as there 
is a very great difference between the words. 
People use lacessit thoughtlessly. The motto 
suits the thistle. One legend or tradition about 
the thistle is, that in the darkness of night a band 
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of invaders (on this occasion Dares) were going to 
surprise a castle, and had got very near it, when 
they happened to get into a spot where thistles 
abounded ; the Danes, some of them barefooted, 
gave forth sounds of pain. The inmates of the 
castle were thus made aware of the intended 
attack, issued forth, and were victorious. From 
this occurrence the thistle was taken as the 
national emblem of Scotland. 
Tuomas Stratton. 
Devonport, Devon. 


Foik-Lore or THE Hawrnorn (6% §. vi. 309). 

-I remember having seen an old room prettily 
decorated with “ may,” pink and white, and, on 
admiring it,the lady who bad put it up informed me 
that she was told it was unlucky to bring “ may” 
into the house, but she thought it so pretty, she 
could not resist, particularly as the flowers had 
been sent to London from the country; and I 
fancy, under the like circumstances, many would 
brave the ill omen. STrRIx. 


“Tf cloths and sponges be wet in distilled 
waters of the flowers, and applied to any place 
wherein thorns and splinters, or the like, do abide 
in the flesh, it will notably draw them forth” 
(The Complete Herbal, by Nicholas Culpepper, 
M.D., p. 90). ALPHA. 


A more cheerful example of hawthorn folk-lore 
may be acceptable :— 
** The fair maid who, the first of May, 
Goes to the fields at break of day, 
And washes in dew from the hawthorn tree, 
Will ever after handsome be.” 


Wituiam Prart. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 

Mr. Rise will find from Mr. Thistleton Dyer’s 
book on folk-lore (p. 8) that this superstition 
obtains in Suffolk also. J. W. Cromste, 

Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


_Bowt-sartine sy Royat Peamission (6% 
vi. 450).—Bull-baiting was common enough at the 
early part of this century, and did not require 
“ royal permission.” JAYDEE. 

There was no need for any special permission 
for bull-baiting in the year 1809. The “sport” 
was not declared illegal until the Act of 1835 
(5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 59). The House of Commons 
threw out « Bill for the suppression of bull-baiting 
in 1829, by seventy-three votes to twenty-eight. 

E. H. M. 

Hastings, 

“A bull this evening,” &c. (ante, p. 450), is a 
misprint for ball. Learon 


Levis Famity (6™ vi. 428).—The present 
Duke de Lévis Mirepoix is my intimate friend. 
He has some of the finest archives at his chiteau 


in France, and I am sure his abbé, who is a 

archeologist and archivist, would be delighted on 

my inquiry to give any information as to the 

family pedigree. 
Hermitage, near Chester-le-Street. 


Tae (6" S. vi. 318).—The ring- 
ing of this bell, now generally used as a call to 
labour, most probably was originally a warning to 
all to say the Pater Noster and Ave Maria at early 
dawn, as ordered by Archbishop Arundel in a 
mandate issued in 1399. As the curfew became 
the evening angelus, so this morning ringing was 
the early angelus bell. Tomas Norrs. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Cousin Marriages vi. 328).—An index 
to the literature on this subject (by Mr. A. H. 
Huth) is given as the first appendix to the Index 
Society’s Report for 1878, pp. 25-47. Mr. Darwin’s 
two papers in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
for June and September, 1875, and Mr. Huth’s own 
work, The Marriage of Near Kin, are probably 
the best recent books on the subject. Sicma, 


See the Journal of the Statistical Society, 1875 ; 
also “ N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 513 ; 274 8. x. 191, 239; 
S. x. 179, 199, 252, 342, 441 ; 5% viii. 427; 
ix. 57; xi. 428; xii. 33. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mayvcorpiata (6% vi. 427).—Evelyn wrote, 
or ought to have written, Manucodiata, the name 
applied to what we now know as birds of paradise, 
dating from some three hundred and fifty years 
back, and being the Italianized or Latinized form 
of the Malay Manuk-dewata, which means, says 
Crawfurd (Malay and English Dict., p. 97), the 
“bird of the gods”—a meaning known, indeed, 
since the days of Aldrovandus. Manucodiata in 
this sense is to be found in the writings of most of 
the older naturalists; but I need only refer to its 
use by Willughby (Ornith., Lat. ed. p. 55, Engl. ed. 
p. 90), who mentions the very story told to Evelyn 
among other fables reported of these birds, I may, 
perhaps, add that the modern English form of the 
word Manucode is treated of in the forthcoming 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica (ed. 9, 8.v.). 

AtrreD Newroy. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Ancient Sanctus Bett at tHe WoRcESTER 
Exarsition vi. 446).—Those who have 
studied old bells know that blunders in their in- 
scriptions are far from uncommon. In 1875 I was 
at Keswick, and was told by an inhabitant of the 
place that the tower of the Town Hall there con- 
tained a most remarkable piece of antiquity, 
namely, a bell with a date on it which proved that 
it had been cast before the Norman Conquest. On 
my expressing sceptical views he proceeded to con- 
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firm his statement by showing me the following 


June 20, 1530 (Shilton’s History of Newark, 1820, 


sage in William Ford’s Description of the | p. 284) 


Seenery of the Lake District, Carlisle, 1840, p. 51: 

“The Town-Hall was built in 1813 on the site of the 
old Court House: the bell on which the clock strikes 
was removed from the seat of the Radcliffes on Lord’s 
Island, and is inscribed H.O.R.O. 1001.” 
‘The authority of a local guide-book was not suffi- 
cient to remove my doubts, It stimulated my 
curiosity sufficiently to cause me to take means for 
examining the bell. I took a rubbing of the letters 
and date, which is now before me: “R.O.H.D. 
1001.” The inscription runs in one line round the 
upper part of the bell, and every figure and letter 
is quite clear; they are distinctly of seventeenth 
century character. The date should be read either 
1601 or 1661, it is impossible to say which; but if 
I may be permitted to hazard a guess, I should say 
the latter year is the more probable one. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Tae Ancestry oF LOoNGFELLOW 
(6% S. vi. 421).—The William Longfellow who 
emigrated to New England and married Ann 
Sewall is stated in the “List of Grantees and 
Genealogy of the First Settlers of the Town of 
Newbury,” in Essex county, Massachusetts, to 
have been born in Hampshire, England, in 
1651. He was drowned at Anticosti in 1690. 
His children were William, b. Nov. 25, 1679; 
Stephen, b. Jan. 10, 1681, and d. Nov. 13, 
1683 ; Anne, b. Oct. 3, 1683; Elizabeth, b. July 
3, 1688; Nathan, b. Feb. 5, 1690 (see Coffin’s 
Hist. of Newbury, Newburyport, and West New- 
bury, Boston, 1845). There were several Hamp- 

ire men among the first settlers at Newbury. 
Henry Sewall, the father-in-law of William Long- 
fellow, married a daughter of Stephen Dummer, 
who appears to have been a native of Bishopstoke, 
Hants. The Sewalls came from Coventry. The 
town of Newbury, U.S.A., was, as many readers 
of “N. & Q.” are aware, founded by the Rev. 
Thomas Parker, M.A. (“ assistant” to Dr. Twisse, 
the Puritan Rector of Newbury, Prolocutor of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines), and a 
party of co-religionists in 1634, who gave the name 
of Newbury to their new settlement in honour of 
their first pastor—Parker. It is probable that the 
father of William Longfellow, being a clothier, re- 
moved from Hampshire to the North on the break- 
ing up of the clothing industry in Berkshire and 
Hampshire owing to the Civil Wars. If the 
Bishopstoke registers are extant for the seventeenth 
‘century they may throw some light on the subject. 
I am not prepared to discuss the derivation of the 
name of Longfellow, but must say I cannot quite 
accept Mr. Extis’s theory. W. Mz. 

Newbury, Berks. 


Peter Langefelowe, clerk, was one of the original 
‘trustees of Magnus’s Charity at Newark-on-Trent, 


Jo. Longfelow was one of the household of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford), 
about 1615-20 (Hunter’s South Yorkshire, ii. 84,n.). 

J. H. Crarx. 


Lorp HarpWIcKE AND De TuHov’s 
History (6 §. vi. 309).—The passage is to be 
found in Clark’s Bibliographical Dictionary (Man- 
chester, 1804, vol. vi. p. 266) thus : “ Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke is said to have been so fond of 
this excellent work, as to have resigned his office 
and the seals on purpose to have time to read this 
author in his original language.” 

WALLIs. 


“Tr IS BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN TO RUST 
out” (6 S, vi. 328) appears to be a translation 
of the French proverb, “Plutét s'user que se 
rouiller,” of which the writings of Diderot offer an 
example: “Lisons tant que nos yeux nous le 
permettront, et tachons d’étre au moins les égaux 
de nos enfants: plutét s’user que se rouiller” 
(Essai sur la Vie de Sénique, &c., et les Rignes de 
Claude et Néron, ii. 79). Wituiam Puarr. 

Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Bishops Haycep (6 §. vi. 328).—Thomas 
Coppock, the rebel Bishop of Carlisle, was hanged 
in 1746 (Jesse’s Memoirs, “ The Pretenders,” 8vo., 
1876, p. 446). L. L. 


Bevigr IN THE Untrue (6% S. vi. 429, 454). 
—I can supply three instances in which belief in 
the untrue has benefited the believers. I know of 
three persons who, after quarrelling constantly 
with their families, and leading a wretched life, 
came to the conviction that they were respectively 
the Queen of England, the Pope, and the Emperor 
of China. They are now lodged and fed at the 
expense of the ratepayers, and are perfectly con- 
tented in their illusions. L. A. R. 


I proposed this question to some friends the 
other evening, and one of them told me he re- 
membered, on occasion of the smash of Overend & 
Gurney, on the “ Black Friday” which many will 
recall, there was a bank at Norwich which fora 
few hours was in the greatest danger of bein 
drawn out by arunonit. A circular was inual 
stating that the dreaded connexion did not exist. 
This saved the bank, and all parties concerned were 
“greatly benefited ” by what was known afterwards 
to be untrue. I do not see that the instance given, 
ante, p. 454, can be cited as absolutely untrue, 
since we know nothing whatever as to what “ the 
favour of God” consists in, one way or the other ; 
nor would it be easy to find two persons who 
agreed upon the meaning of the expression. In 
the mouths of most who would use it at all it would 
be true. R. H. Busx. 
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In the journal of Caroline Fox (Memories of Old 
Friends, edited by Horace N. Pym) recently pub- 
lished, it is stated that the Begum of Oude 
“has a stone house in which she keeps fifteen Persian 
cats. It is a great virtue to keep cats, and a virtue with 
infinite reward attached to keep an idiot; the one with 
her here she discovered in London, and was very glad to 
appropriate the little Eastern mystery.” 

J. W. 


Mewsrut (6 §. vi. 288, 474).—Many of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may remember Sir Walter 
Scott’s employment of this comparatively rare 
word in The Pirate, chap. xxiii., where the fanatical 
admirer of “‘ Glorious John ” rattles out his jingling 
verses, beginning:— 

“ Menseful maiden ne'er should rise, 
Till the first beam tinge the skies; 
Silk-fringed eyelids still should close, 
Till the sun has kise’d the rose.” 0 


“ Core it ovr” iv. 328, 415).—The best 
light appears to be thrown on this word by Shake- 
speare in the Merry Wives of Windsor, L. iii. 
Mrs. Ford, “ Where’s the couleta/f,” explained to 
be a staff passed through the handle of a basket or 
tub with two ears to carry it along by. The same 
is given in Bailey’s Dictionary; also “ Cowl, a 
tub with two ears,’ seems to give the idea of 
gathering. I remember a basket with two handles 
being cailed a reticule—often ridicule—and it was 
added to the domestic belief in cueillir, to gather, 
as the root of the matter, long before dialect 
societies existed. In an old French dictionary 
the word seems to have numerous connexions—as 
an apple basket. Cutle & pot, a pot ladle; 
cuille, bowl of a spoon. M. P. 

Cumberland. 


Cole is certainly erroneous. A coul-rake in 
Yorkshire (S.W. R.) is applied to a large scraper, 
such as is used for scraping roads, mistals, piggeries. 
&c. There is also coal-rake, this being the small 
kitchen implement, although it is oftener called 
coul-rake, coal, the while, being called coil. As 
to the etymology of cowl, I think it may be derived 
from the Sax. coulter (Fr. coutre), that part of a 
ploughshare that rolls or turns over the earth. 
There is ‘also, as M. P. says, cueillir, to gather. 

Warren Buiketey. 

Stockport. 


“Loypon PAVED witn Gotp” (6" §S. vy. 429; 
vi. 153, 299).—Since so popular a novelist as Mr. 
Besant has transmuted this phrase into such a 
poetical title as the City of the Golden Pave- 
ment (Palmer “determined to give up whatever 
chances he had in the City of the Golden Pave- 
ment,” Atheneum, Nov. 11, p. 626, col. 3), 
London may in the future become as well known 
by this periphrasis as Rome is at present as the 
City of the Seven Hills. J. R. Tuorne. 


“ LET ME LIGHT MY PIPE AT YOUR LADYSHIP’s 
EYEs” (6" §. iv. 347 ; v. 16, 176; vi. 98).— 

* As the late beautiful Duchess of Devonshire was one 
day stepping out of her carriage, a dustman, who was 
accidentally standing by, and was about to regale him. 
self with his accustomed whiff of tobacco, caught a 
glance of her countenance, and instantly exclaimed, 
‘Love and bless you, my lady, let me light my pipe in 
your eyes!’ It is said that the duchess was so de 
lighted with this compliment, that she frequently after- 
wards checked the strain of adulation, which was con- 
stantly offered to her charms, by saying, ‘Oh! after 
the dustman’s compliment, all others are insipid.’”"— 
Hone’s Table Book. 

Ceter er Avpax. 


“Brep and Born” (6™ §. iv. 68, 275; v. 77, 
112, 152, 213, 318, 375, 416 ; vi. 17, 259).—The 
following extract from the Life of Charles Kingsley: 
will suggest a meaning which I have always ac- 
cepted as the right one in such expressions as 
“ Bred and born a Warwickshireman,” “ Bred and 
born a cockney,” &c.:— 

*« Charles's mother, born in the West Indies but brought 
up in England, was a remarkable woman, full of poetry 
and enthusiasm. Keenly alive to the charms of scenery, 
and highly imaginative, she believed that all impressions 
made on her own mind before the birth of her child by 
the romantic surroundings of her Devonshire home 
would be transmitted to him; and in this faith gave her- 
self up to the enjoyment of the exquisite scenery of 
Holne and Dartmoor, the chase, the hills, the lovely 
river Dart which flowed below the grounds of the little 
parsonage, and of every sight and sound which she hoped 
would be dear to her child in after life. These hopes 
were realized, and though her little son left Holne when 
he was six weeks old, and never saw his birthplace till 
he was a man of thirty, yet Devonshire scenes and asso- 
ciations had always a mysterious charm for bim.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 2, 3. 

Ervest B. Savace. 

Kirk Michael, Isle of Man. 


Was a Kiyo Drownep? (6% S. v. 487; 
vi. 34, 156, 296.)— Muley Ahmed, King of 
Morocco, who, along with King Sebastian of Por- 
tugal and the usurper Abdel Malek, perished on 
August 4, 1578, in the battle of Alcassar el Kebir, 
or of the Three Kings, most undoubtedly was 
drowned in the river Mkhassam. It is also pos- 
sible that King Sebastian met with the same fate, 
as Luis de Brito testifies that he saw him retire 
uninjured and unpursued towards the river. 

R. Stewart Patrerson. 

Gibraltar. 


Sr. Deverevx (6 §..vi. 149, 293). — The 
name of St. Devereux is a corruption of that of St. 
Dubricius, first bishop of Llandaff, to whom several 
churches in Wales and the border counties are 
dedicated. W. T. 


Crocopite’s Tears (6" S, v. 447; vi. 92, 296). 
—If Mr. Ross O'Connett, who does me the 
favour of referring to me, will please to look at the 
close of the preface to the Adagiorum Opus of 
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Polydore Vergil, he will see that, although I quoted 
from “ Basil, 1541,” the authorship belongs to the 
preceding century. It is:— 

“Tu vero Guido princéps, accipe queso bilari vultu hoc 
a me opusculum, frugum mearum primitias, deinceps 
enim maturiores fructus capies, veluti pignus et moni- 
mentum mez erga te observantiz, munus haudquaquam 
preciosum, sed quo nullum preciosius a Polydoro cliente 
accipere posses...... Vale. Anno M.ccco.xcvIII.” 
It was the work of early youth. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Spenser's mention of crocodile’s tears may be 
interesting :— 
“« As when a wearie traveiler, that strayes 
By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile 
Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes, 
Doth meete a cruel) craftie Crocodile, 
Which, in false griefe hyding his harmefull guile, 
Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth tender teares ; 
The foolish man, that pities all this while 
His mournefull plight, is swallowed up unwares, 
Forgetfull of his owne that mindes an others cares, 
So wept Duessa untill eventyde, 
That shyning lampes in Joves high house were light.” 
Faerie Queene, bk. 1, canto v., 18-19. 
James Hooper. 
3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


“He (noble Lord) fearelesse of hidden treason, 
Sweetely salutes this weeping Crocodile : 
Excusing euery cause with instant reason 
That kept him from her sight so long a while: 
She faintly pardons him; smiling by Art: 
(For life was in her lookes, death in her hart).” 
R. Barnfield, Cassandra, Jan., 1595, p. 77 
(ed. Arber, 1882). 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Expressions (6% §, v. 365, 
392; vi. 131, 176, 297). —“ Fribbled away his 
time” is a colloquialism, common enough, and 
anything but “ new-fangled.” 

Tuomas KERsLAKE. 


vi. 446).—It is a pity that Penacius was not 
more careful in taking his observations in Alk- 
borough Church. As it is, he is quite “at sea” in 
almost all his remarks. It would be difficult to 
imagine a letter of the same length more full of 
inaccuracies. He leads your readers to suppose 
that the font cover he found on the small marble 
font now in use was once the cover of the old 
Norman font now thrust into one corner. He 
says, “It may be hoped that before long the old 
cover will again be placed upon the restored 
Norman font bowl.” As the font cover is only 
17 in. across, and the outer rim of the old Norman 
font is 28} in., and the inner rim 22} in., in dia- 
meter, one would have thought that PeLacivs’s 
eye alone, without any foot-rule, would have kept 
him from expressing the above hope (inaccuracy 
No. 1). He speaks of the font cover as oaken. 
There is not a bit of oak in it (inaccuracy No. 2). 
He speaks of it as four-sided. It is eight-sided 


(inaccuracy No. 3). He describes one of the de- 
signs on the top of the font cover as “ Noah lean- 
ing out of the window of the ark, letting loose the 
dove.” As the dove has a very large olive-branch 
in its mouth, a child would know that Noah was 
not letting loose, but receiving back, the dove 
(inaccuracy No. 4). He speaks of the old Norman 
font as “ without any base.” It stands on a slab 
base 64 in. thick (inaccuracy No. 5). 

As a matter of fact, the font cover which Peta- 
crus thinks so ancient is the work of an old 
curate of Alkborough (who is, I hope, still living), 
and was made between the years 1843 and 1846. 
He mentions this in an interesting record he left 
in one of the parish registers of the events that 
took place while he was curate here. He says : 
“Juxta portam occidentalem fons surgit mar- 
moreus. Illi operculum superimponitur, meis ip- 
sius manibus rudi arte exsculptum.” 

To conclude. No one can wish more than I do 
to see the old Norman font restored to its proper 
place and its proper use; and if Petacius will 
kindly contribute something towards this, I will 
take care that it shall be done within a reasonable 
time, or return the contribution. 

Francis Exton, 

Alkborough Vicarage. 

|Mr. J. Govutton one of the church- 
wardens of Alkborough Church, has written to the 
same effect. | 


A Prornecy §. vi. 309).—In 
answer to J. M.’s query, “ Who was the poet and 
what his poem ?”—the poem was written by the 
Rev. J. B. Smith, Seaton, Devon, and dedicated 
to Sir William Templar Pale, Bart., and printed 
at Exeter by W. Roberts. The title of the poem 
is “Seaton Beach, descriptive of various Phenomena 
of the Ocean and a Summer spent by the Sea-side, 
with Characters sketched from Life, and Notes 
illustrative of the Natural History of the Shore,” 
demy 8vo., London, Longman & Co.; Exeter, W. 
Roberts. Epwarp Parritt. 

Devon and Exeter Institution. 


Tomas Nevittr, Master or Trinity 
Cottecr, Camprince, &c. (6% S. vi. 328). — 
In the pedigree of Mantell, iu Berry’s Kent, Thomas 
Nevill, Dean of Canterbury, and his brother Alex- 
ander are put down as sons of a Richard Neville 
who married Anne, daughter of Sir Walter Mantell, 
of Heyford, in Northampton, by his wife Margaret 
Wood. In Burke’s Commoners, under Nevile of 
Thorney, this Richard appears as second son of 
Sir Alexander Nevill, of South Leverton, co. 
Notts, by Margaret Eyre, of Padley, co. Derby. 
Alexander, the brother of Thomas, is there de- 
scribed as a “ poetical writer,” who married Jane, 
daughter of Richard Duncombe, of Morton, co. 
Bucks, and widow of Sir Gilbert Dethick, but 
died without issue in 1614. J. H. Crark. 
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Booxs 1x Cuavurcues xii. 485; 
§. i. 161; vi. 295). —In Winsham Church, 
Somerset, is (or was a few years ago) a copy of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs chained to a small desk 
near the door. Ervest B. Savace. 

Kirk Michael, Isle of Man. 


In St. Michael’s Church here there is an old 
wrought iron lectern fixed against the west wall, 
to which the Book of Homilies is fastened by a 
chain. & 

Alnwick. 


Tar Moon rue “Pariso Lantern” (6™ 
v. 288, 418; vi. 257).—This expression finds a 
classical parallel in the address of Phaeton to the 
sun:— 

“Tile refert: O! lux immensi publica mundi, 
Phebe pater.” Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii. 35-6. 
E. H. M. 


Conversion anp Corruption or Famity 
“Names (6 S. iv. 166, 333; v. 77; vi. 116, 276). 
—In the registers of this parish may be traced a 
curious corruption. In 1668 a man named Mont- 
gomery married and settled here ; two years later 
the name appears as McGummery, and, owing to 
»the’Manx custom of dropping the Mac, in twenty 
years the name is transformed into Gummery. 

Ernest B, Savace. 
‘Kirk Michael, Isle of Man. 


Avurnors oF Quotations Waytep (6* vi. 
+430, 479).— 

“ Here ’s a health to the king,” &c. 

The version Cot, MaLeT quotes is a sadly lame one. 
The song I know, and have often sung, has champagne 
for “ port wine"; Should we ne'er for “If we eer”; 
thrown by for “all past”; each man’s for “all one’s”; 
And the soul lights a beacon of truth in the eye for “The 
glow,” J AYDEE. 

I wish to make a few verbal alterations in the song of 
“Here 's a health to the king,” &c., as given by Cot. 
Mater. Line 1 should be A goblet of ; 4, lf we ne'er 
(not “e’er ”) ; 5, Now (not “ Now, now”) and gone by, to 
rhyme with “eye "; 6, And man’s best ; 7, And the soul 
lights the beacon of truth in his eyes. Add :— 

“Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah ! 

Upstanding, uncovered, round, round let it pass, 

Here 's a health to the king, God bless him ! ” 
The preceding are the words as constantly sung by Mr. 
Braham in the reigns of George IV. and William IV., 
and—as the old woman said she had seen the Lord 
Mayor’s show a thousand times—a thousand times, more 
or less, by your present correspondent, who was not in 
those reigns A SEXAGENARIAN. 

W. M. should apply to the publishers, D’'Almaine & 
Co., and ask for the song, “ The King! God bless Him!” 

Cuas. De Lesserr. 
(6% 8. vi. 470.) 
“ Unplaced, unpensioned,” &c, 
See Pope's /mitations of Horace, bk. ii. sat. 1. 
J. Carrick Moors. 
“O thou art fairer,” &c. 

AVERIGUADOR must, I take it, have in mind the mag- 

nificent passage in Christopher Marlowe's Tragical 


History of Doctor Faustus, Act V., end of scene iii., where 
the Doctor, addressing Helen of Troy, whom Mephis- 
tophilis (sic) had caused to appear to him “ passing over 
between two Cupids,” says :— 
“Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms ; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour !” 

Jas, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, By Samuel Waddington. (Bell 

& Sons.) 

In his collections of sonnets by living writers and 
of the past Mr. Waddington displayed critical powers of 
a high order, and he showed himself possessed of the 
peculiar gifts necessary for a true appreciation of 
Clough’s poetry. Few would deny to Clough the pos- 
session of a true poetic genius; but it is sometimes 
difficult to recognize the excellence of the thought under 
the roughness of the form. Mr. Waddington has the 
taste to discriminate the faults of Clough’s verse, to con- 
demn his more hazardous experiments, and to point out 
the melody in the midst of the unconventionality, He 
has also the true perception which enables him to detect, 
beneath much that is harsh, jarring, or obscure, “the 
deep undersong of sense,” the true nobility of thought, 
the profound sympathy, the subtle analysis of mental 
rocesses, and the passionate eagerness for truth. Lastly, 
ne has the sobriety of judgment requisite for a fair com- 
parison between the faults and the merits, the surface 
and the depths of Clough’s poetry. To all lovers of 
Clough Mr. Waddington’s monograph may be warmly 
recommended as a sympathetic, yet discriminating, 
study of the poet's life and works. 


Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the 

Eighteenth Century. (Murray.) 
In the present age, when people communicate by tele- 

ph, and leisurely letter writing no longer flourishes, 
it is @ little difficult to understand how men once wrote 
long epistles to one another, and carried on discussions 
on “Shakspeare and the musical glasses” through the 
medium of the penny post. Then a letter, instead of 
being a breathless scrawl between the intervals of “ rapid 
deliveries,” was a meditated production, perhaps occupy- 
ing more than one or two mornings, and even finally fair 
copied, as if for press. Such one may imagine to have 
been the case with some of the pleasantly garrulous, if 
slightly affected, communications which Mr. Richard 
Twining, of the Strand, has here selected from the 
correspondence of his great-uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Twining, of Fordham and Colchester, once not without 
reputation as the translator of Aristotle’s Poetics. They 
are mainly on literary subjects; they exhibit considerable 
scholarship ; and they also show the writer to have been 
a musical enthusiast, Many of the criticisms upon con- 
temporary literature are such as the verdict of posterity 
has confirmed. Mr. Twining seems, for example, to 
have justly estimated the rival versions of Homer by 
Pope and Cowper, and to have rebelled against Johnson's 
depreciation of Gray. He speaks judiciously of the pre 
decessors of Garrick, and he has the courage to defend 
Swift against those detractors who confused his hatred 
of vice with hatred of mankind. Of Evelina and Cecilia 
he was a warm admirer; but this, perhaps, is no more 
than might be expected from the correspondent of Dr. 
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Burney. We regret that space precludes us from givi 
any further account of this interesting volume. If 
according to certain American authorities, even Thack- 
eray and Dickens are now obsolete, we can scarcely pre- 
dict a large public for these old-world utterances, whieh 
treat of such literary pre-Adamites as Johnson and Swift, 
Fielding and Gray. But we are not without the hope 
that there are still some steadfast daudatores temporis act? 
who will feel nothing but thankfulness to Mr. Richard 
Twining for these delightful memorials of his ancestor. 


Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By T. Hall 

Caine. (Stock.) 
Tuts is a candid book, and we shall speak of it ina 
candid spirit. When, some time since, we heard it was 
in contemplation, and that its author was a comparatively 
recent friend of Mr. Rossetti, we must confess (it is but 
an uncharitable world !) that the enterprise wore a cer- 
tain air of professional Boswellism. We are bound to 
say that the reading of Mr. Caine’s volume has entirely 
dissipated any doubts we may have entertained. At- 
tracted to the late Mr. Rossetti by enthusiasm for his 
genius, nothing seems more natural than the corre- 
spondence which began, and the closer intimacy (so 
creditable to Mr. Caine) which afterwards ensued. Mr, 
Caine’s relations with the poet and painter appear, how- 
ever, to have been restricted to the four years imme- 
diately preceding his death. The result is that his ex- 

riences deal mainly with a time when Mr. Rossetti’s 
ealth was failing, and during which the effects of the 
insidious drug he had at first taken as a remedy for 
sleeplessness were slowly telling upon his health and 
character. Consequently the picture presented of him 
is, on the whole, a sad and mournful one, its pleasantest 
side being the fidelity with which friends— Mr. Theodore 
Watts in chief, Mr. W. B. Scott, Dr. Hake, Mr. Shields 
—sought to soothe and console him. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a more detailed and satisfactory account 
of his earlier and brighter days will be given to the 
world by some qualified person whose memories go further 
back than Mr. Caine’s. Meanwhile, the letters from 
which Mr. Caine has here given copious extracts are 
exceedingly interesting. Many of the questions debated 
—Keats, Chatterton, Coleridge, Wells, the sonnet—are 
full of suggestiveness. Mr. Rossetti was apparently an 
unequal critic; but his utterances are always incisive 
and individual. Mr. Caine, too, though he discreetly 
keeps himself in the background, writes with consider- 
able graphic power and much critical equipment. He is 
to be congratulated upon having performed a delicate 
task with tact and ability. 


Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 
Ip it were for no other reason than that it shows us how 
differently two scholars treat the same word when look- 
ing at it from different standpoints, Mr. Wedgwood's 
little work would be both interesting and instructive. 
But it does more than this; for although we are very far 
from agreeing with all, or nearly all, of his suggested 
etymologies, yet we are inclined to think that in several 
instances he has hit upon blots in Prof. Skeat’s valuable 
work, while in not a few others it seems to us that Mr. 
Wedgwood’s remarks and suggestions are well deserving 
of careful consideration and attention. His derivation 
of to foin from the O.Fr. foindre, foigner, supported as it 
is by the passage from Sir Ferumbras quoted by him, as 
by the instances in Morte Arthure, 1. 1898, and 
Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 796, quoted by Mr. Herrtage in 
his notes to that passage, appears to us much more likely 
than Prof. Skeat’s derivation from O.Fr. fowine, an eel- 
spear. So also we prefer Mr. Wedgwood’s accounts of 
to coddle and cricket; but in the cases of bonfire and 


deuce we think there can be no doubt that Prof, Skeat 
is right. The entry in the Catholicon Anglicum (the 
earliest instance of the word known as yet), “ Banefire, 
ignisossium,” ought to be conclusive as to the former ; 
and as to the latter, Mr. Wedgwood’s suggested deriva- 
tion from the purs of Northern mythology, A.-8S. pyrs, 
appears rather far-fetched. It is strange that Mr. Wedg- 
wood does not notice that a Low Latin ducius is used in- 
the Promptorium to render Thyra. 


A Tour in Greece. By R. R. Farrer. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 
Stupents must not expect to find in Mr. Farrer’s book a 
profound work on the antiquities or history of ancient 
Greece, or elaborate descriptions of famous localities. 
It is exactly what it professes to be—a narrative of a 
tour in Greece. It is written in a lively, chatty style by 
a man who has evidently appreciated the advantages of 


a public school and university education, and who is- 


completely familiar with classical literature. Travelling 
experiences, sometimes of an amusing, often of an annoy- 
ing, description, the impressions produced on the mind 
of the writer by the places which he visited, and a variety 
of useful hints to intending travellers, form the bulk of 
the letterpress. The political hits at Mr. Gladstone 
are somewhat out of place, but they will be doubtless 
acceptable to many whose partisanship overpowers their 
sense of incongruity. The illustrations, contributed by 
Lord Windsor, are not without artistic merit. No pains 
have been spared to make the book a masterpiece of the- 
publisher's art. The paper is excellent, the margin 
wide, the type beautiful: the boards are decorated both 
outside and in, It is a magnificent specimen of the style 
in which books can be brought out at the present day. 


Messer Agnolo’s Household. By Leader Scott. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
Mrs. Leaver Scort modestly disclaims the attempt to 
write an historical novel. The title has often been 
claimed by and accorded to books which have deserved it 
far less than Messer Agnole’s Household. It is a story of 
domestic life in Florence during the Cinque Cento, in 
the brightest period of the rule of Lorenzo dei Medici. 
The story, which has plenty of animation and incident 
in itself, gives a lively picture, worked out with great 
care and fulness of detail, of society at that interesting 
epoch. It is a book from which a truer idea may be 
formed of the life, manners, habits, and character of the 
Florentines, before the stern voice of Savonarola had in- 
terrupted their careless merrymaking, than can be ga- 
thered from many other works of a more ambitious type. 


Glimpses of our Ancestors in Sussex. With Sketches of 
Sussex Characters, Remarkable Incidents, &c. 
Charles Fleet. Second Edition. (Lewes, Farncombe.) 

Ir speaks well for the Sussex folk that this amusing 

book has reached a second edition. Much of it originally 

appeared in the columns of a local newspaper, and some 
traces of this may still be found here and there. When 

a paper has been written in one way, it is not easy to 

mould it afresh and make it into something else than it 

was at first. This will account for a certain scrappiness 
which the reader will notice in some few places. This, 
however, is a small matter, as the style is usually good, 
and most of the information will be new to those who 
are not Sussex men. The volume consists of ten articles 
or chapters, eight of which are certainly well worth 
reading. We prefer the one called “ Sussex Characters” 
to the others, as it is entirely original. On most of the 
other subjects treated of we could, if we chose to undergo 
the labour, make out the facts for ourselves, but these 
are memories of persons known to the writer, We envy 
Mr. Fleet some of his friends, We do not know whether 
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“the old Sussex Radical” or “the old Sussex Tory” 
would have been the more interesting. The politics of 
both are now mere things of the past, as much out of 
date as the leather guns one reads of in Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections or the wooden-armed telegraph 
= which figures in Dumas’s Comte de Monte Cristo ; 

ut as survivals they must have been very interesting. 
The Radical, we opine, had the greater intellectual! force, 
but the Tory seems to have had the advantage of him in 
good nature and organizing power. Mr. Fleet is a little 
hard on him for hia strange doings at elections. We 
shall certainly not defend them; but violence of all sorts 
and a general suspension of the ten commandments were 
so common at election times in old days that we must 
not be too hard on those who retained a habit which 
the younger generation has rejected. The paper on 
“Sussex Diarists” is a most entertaining production, 
and is very useful in giving us a view of middle-class 
society as it was in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The gross habits which are shown to us throw 
into the shade all that novelists have depicted. 


Ws have received VW. Sebillot's System as applied to 
Cornish Folk-lore, a paper read by the Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
Szyrma before the Penzance Natura! History and Anti- 
=— Society, and reprinted from the Transactions of 
that body. It is a very useful classification of our know- 
ledge, and, we may add, our ignorance also, of things 
connected with an important and fascinating study. The 
author points out that until recent days the serious study 
of what we now call folk-lore was considered a frivolous 
pursuit. We believe there are some few half-cultured 

reons who even now entertain this stupid notion. Mr. 

ch-Szyrma says it arises from a double error: first, the 
belief that some sorts of evidence are worthless, and 
secondly, that “the condition and thoughts of the work- 
ing classes are of no great importance compared with 
the annals of kings and nobles.” There is also a 
a third reason. Some people have still a sort of half 
belief in magic ; and knowing it to be, if true, a wicked 
art, they are not unnaturally anxious that the supposed 
facts on which it rests should be hidden. The author has 
carefully arranged a series of questions. They might be 
added to somewhat with advantage. If this were done 
the Folk-lore Society would act wisely if it circulated 
them among its members and others who are anxious to 
preserve the fast-fading shadows of the popular mytho- 
logy. 

Tue first charter of Salford, co. Lancaster, has been 
printed in the Palatine Note-Book by Mr. J. E. Bailey, 
and a few separate copies have been produced for 
private circulation. The text of the original is given 
with an English version and some useful notes as to the 
witnesses. The original charter, it seems, though still 
in good condition, has been lost more than once. We 
trust that it is now in good hands and will be carefully 
preserved. It is the earliest record of the borough in 
existence. Salford may have had municipal rights by 
custom for an untold number of years before this charter 
was given, but here we have the earliest evidence of 
them that we are ever likely to possess. The date of 
the document is about 1231. Among the witnesses, who 
were all men of note, occurs the great name of Simon 
de Montfort. An engraving of the seal of the grantor, 
Ralph, Eari of Chester and Lincoln, is given, taken not 
from the now mutilated original, but from a drawing 
made when it was perfect. On one side we see the earl 
on horseback, armed; on the other is the secretum, 
showing an armorial shield charged with three garbs. 


Ir is with sincere regret we record the death, which 
took place somewhat suddenly on the 1st inst., of our 


old correspondent Mr. Charles Jackson, of Doncaster, jn 
his seventy-fourth year. Amongst his other liters 
labours, Mr. Jackson edited for the Surtees Society Ti 
Diary of Abraham dela Pryme, the Yorkshire Antiquary, 
and Yorkshire Diaries cnd Autobiographies in the Seven. 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, He wes lately en 

in editing for the same society a memoir of the Pri 
family. He also contributed to the Yorkshire Archep 
logical Journal a paper on Sir Robert Swift and an 
autobiographical memoir of the Rev. ‘'homas Broughton, 
as well as papers on the local muniments (abstracts of 
deeds in the possession of James Montagu, Esq., of 
Melton-on-the-Hill) and on the Stovin MS. His principal 
work, however, was that on the Doncaster charities, 
which has only recently been published. : 


In Mr. T. P. Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L., Professor of 
English Constitutional Law and History, University 
College, London, who died at Brighton on Dec. 8, afters 
painful illness which had disabled him from work since 
the summer, ““N. & Q.” loses an old correspondent, 
The interest which he took in the question of the 
safe custody of our parochial registers led him to put 
forth in our own pages, some twenty years ago, a 
scheme practically identical with that which forms 
the basis of the Bill recently introduced by his friend 
Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P. lt is an open secret that 
the Bill was itself drafted by Mr. Taswell-Langmead. 
The reputation which Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s English 
Constitutional History had gained him as an author had 
but lately borne its due fruit. His a»pointment to the 
thoroughly congenial work of the Chair at University 
College, which he filled at the time of his death, had 
opened to him a wide and useful career, which he was 
preparing to fill when struck down by fatal illness, 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ Would it be possible, 
through the medium of your paper, to obtain a sight of 
Fraser's J/istory of the Cromartys, printed in 1577 or 
1879, for private circulation? The last copy | heard of 
was sold by auction for thirty-eight guineas. Asa de- 
scendant of the last Lord Cromarty, Ton interested in 
the work, but cannot get at it, as it does not seem to 
in any pablic library. It was published by Blackwood.” 

A. C. Buackstonr AND Many Orners (“Oil on the 
troubled waters "’).—We doubt whether anything more 
can be said as to the authorship than has already ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” 6% S, iii, 69, 252; iv. 174 ; vi. 377. 

Ceter et Avpax (“ Browning Society”’).—Apply to 
F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 3, St. George’s Square, Primrose 
Hill, N.W. 

J. Parker (“Scoperil”).—See ante, p. 394. 

Erratom.—P, 406, col. 1, 1. 20 from the bottom, for 
“ Antonine’s Itinerary” read Ptolemy’s Geography. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo. price 15s. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH, 1620-1880, 


By JOHN NICHOL, MA., LL.D., 


Regius Professor of English Literature in the University of 

Glasgow. 
Contents. 

The COLONIAL PERIOD. 

PERIOD of the REVOLUTION. 

AMERICAN POLITICS and ORATORY. 

HISTORY, ROMANCE, and CRITICISM. 

REPRESENTATIVE POETS. 

POLITICAL and MINOR POETRY. 

TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT. 

EMERSON and THOREAU. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

NOVELISTS, 1851-1830. 

HUMORISTS. 

RECENT CRITICS, NOVELISTS, and PUETS. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


yIRKBECK BANK, _Established 1851. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery La 
Current Accounts opened according to the usu al | practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed when not drawn below £25. The Bank 
also receives Money on Deposit at Three per Cent. Interest, repayabie 
on demand. The Bank undertakes the custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bille of Ex- 
change. Divideuds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issue 
PRANCIS KAVENSCKOPT, Manager. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
8T. MILDRED'’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds, 
Realised Assets (1881) ....... £2,954,914 
Life Assurance and Funds . 2,907,789 
Annual Income .......... 595,459 


Moderate Rates of Premium, Liberal Seale of Annuities, Loans 
Granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
. Life Interests and Reversions, also to Corporate aud other 
upon Security of Rates, &c. 
oh ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Origina!, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time giv: 
Mlustrated Priced Cat A onecky with full particulars. of Terms, post free. 
FP. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road ; and 19, 20, and 
21, Morwell Street, W. ‘Established 1362. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 
Soid by all Dealers throughout the World. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
der, producing, by simple, slow evaporation, the 
balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the 
Pine and eucalyptus forests. The most effective 
and agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 18.; by post for 15 stamps. 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, 
London. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA, 


THE ATHENAUM 
CONTAINS 

REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 

and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 
REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 

and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


The Public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, for samples and full range of 
price lists (post free) of their all Pure Plax 


Children’s ..2 6 perdoz. | Hemsritcnep. 

Gentlemen’s 4 10 Gentlemen's 84 ,, 
Direct from the POC KET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


By appointment tothe Queen and HA N D KE RC i | = FS. 
Crown Princess of Germany. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—The chief wonder of 


modern times. —This incomparable medicine increases the 
appetite, strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects bilious- 
ness, and prevents flatulency; it purifies the system, invigorates the 
nerves, and reinstates sound health. The enormous demand for these 
Pills throughout the globe might cause astonishment were it not known 
that a single trial convinces the most sceptical that no medicine equals 
Holloway'’s Pills in its ability to lessen or remove all complaints in- 
cidental to the human race. They are a blessing to the afflicted, and 
a boon toall. The purification of the blood, removal of all restraints 
from the secretive organs, and gentle aperient action. are the proli 
sources of the extensive curative range of Holloway’s Pills. 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTOM 
have published the following Books for the Christmas and Holiday Season, for Presemm 


and Winter Reading. aad 
In 1 vol. crown 4to. cloth extra. about 550 pp., gilt edges, Sls. 6d.; or in 
parchment binding, top gilt, uncut edges. very handsome, 35s. 


An EDITION DE LUXE of LORNA 


DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor By R. D. BLACKMORE 
contains numerous Full-Page and ae Illustrations, by Mr. 
Armstrong, Mr. W. Small, and Mr. Boo’ 

“ Enriched with elaborate and delicately cut landscapes 
designs....1 hard to ang of the landscapes which is the most care- 
fully and ‘finely wrought ;....the figure-pieces supplied by Mr. W Small 
are....well designed and } y drawn. “—Atheneum 

“Charmingly illustrated, and issued as an (dition de lure; makes a 
capital gift-book.” orld 

“ As graceful a gift-book as any the season has produced .'’—Graphi- 

“The work is one that may be fitly chosen for a med ~ ~—-" 


F. 


Now ready, 


TAHITI. By Lady Brassey, Author of | 


age of the Sunbeam,’ &c. Feap. 4to. very tastefully aoa, 
extra, with 31 Autotype Illustrations, 2s. (not 

viously advertised), From Photographs taken by Colonel 

uart- Wortley 


clot 


The HISTORY of FASHION in) 


FRANCE; or, the Dress of Women from the Gallo-Roman Period 
to the Present Time. From the French of M. AUGUSTIN CHAL- 
LAMEL by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. With 
21 Coloured Plates after Water-Colour Drawings by F. Lix, and Tail- 
pieces by Scott. Imperial Svo. very choicely bound in new satin- 
wood pattern, gilt edges, 2s. 


“* A better gift-book for ladies it would not be easy to find."’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
“ This history of female attire is decidedly interesting 
Saturday Reriew 
“Reproduced in the most sumptuous style....The volume has not 
merely a passing interest, but will be valuable as a book of reference." 
World 
“ May be ially by heads of families, somewhat too fas- 
cinating a book.. tains also an abundance of sprightly and enjoy- 
able anecdotes.” — 


Large imperial 4to. in tasteful extra binding, gilt edges, price 3. 3s. 


FLORENCE: its History. The Medici 


—The Humanists—Letters—Arts. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Trans- 
lated by C. KB. PITMAN. Illustrated with nearly 500 Engravings. 

“ M. Yriarte’s ‘ Florence ' may claim to rank with even his splendid 
work on Venice. No pains have been spared to make the English 
edition a worthy rival of the French original and the result isa very 
beautiful book as weil as a valuable one ss Gazette 

“This great work is well known to many of our readers in the 
original French of the author, and the reviews which have been devoted 
to it in the Times and other publications have done full justice to its 
literary merits, the historica! value of its narratives, and the profusion 
of illustrations. some artistically excellent and al! instructive 
valuable, with which the text is accompanied. '—Times 

“ One of the most superb artistic works of modern times 

Morning Post. 

“ Altogether it is a volume which Dante and Michael Angelo, much as 
t in other times loved Florence, would have delighted in. It would 
be difficult to overrate the resources of the ok for amusement and 
instruction. ''—Srotsman 

“If you wish (or really artistic illustrations you should get —-, 

ruth, 


With more than Seven Hundred Ll! ustrations, 


ART and ARCHAOLOGY: an Iilus- 
trated Dictio of the Terms used in Art and Archaology 
J. W. MOLLETT, B.A. With about 7%) Wood Engravings. 
4to. strongly bound in cloth, lis [ Now ready. 


Now ready, medium 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


The RENAISSANCE of ARTinITALY. 


An Illustrated Sketch. With upwards of 10 
LEADER SOOTT, Author of * Fra Rartolomeo,’ 
Apennines,’ &c. Comprising a brief History of the Rise of Italian 
Art in Verona, Lucca, Pisa. and Ravenna; its Development in 

Siena, and Padua; and its Culmination in Fio- 
rence, Rome, Venice. 


London : 


Engravings. Ry | 
‘A Nook in the | 


! Now ready, small feap. 4to. cloth extra, 6s. 


|SIR ROGER de COVERLEY. Re 

nted the Spectator. With 125 Woodcuts engraved 
from Designs by C. O. Murray, and with Steel Etching. 

is a dainty little gift-book.” —Spectater 


Ready, dto. cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s, 
ROBERT HERRICK’S POETRY, 


Full-Page and many smaller Designs, illustrating 
and side of England in the days of Elizabeth 
A. ABBEY. With Head and Tail Pieces by Parsons 
—= 4 the leading wood engravers. The te: t consists of 
selection of the more picturesque of Herrick i 

by AUSTIN DOBSON. with Pree 


‘MODERN ETCHINGS of CELE- 


BRATED PAINTINGS. Containing Examples of the Etched Work 
of Unger, Rajon. Waltner, Fiameng, and other Masters of the AM, 
after Pictures by Raphael, Velazquez, Rubens, Rembrandt 
nolds, Meissonier, and other well known Painters. With an Istme 
ductory Essay on Modern Etching. and J. W. Mon 
LETT, B.A., Author of “ The Life of Rembra in the Gremt 
Reries, &c. Medium ito. handsomely bound tn cloth, gilt 
| N.B.—An EDITION de LUXE of this Work on hand-made paper, 
Proofs of the Etchings printed on India paper. Limited to @ pe 
Super-royal 4to. half bound in morocco, gilt top, 3. 3s. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY. 


‘PAINTING : English and American 


By H. J. WILMOT BUXTON. MA... and 8. R. KORHLER. 
ing an Account of the Earliest Paintings known in England; @ 
Works of Holbein, Antonio Moro, Lucas de Heere, Z and 
Mare Garrard; the Hilliers and Olivers; Van Dyck, Lely, and 
Kneller; Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough , West, 
and Lawrence ; Constable, Turner, and Wilkie; Maclise, — 
and Landseer, and other celebrated Painters. And a Chapter @® 
Painting in Ameriea. With 50 [llustrationa. Crown Svo. 
extra, 5s. 


A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE VOLUME FOR A PRESENT TO 
MOTHERS OR DAUGHTERS. 


ROCK ME to SLEEP, MOTHER, By 


ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. These charming Illustrations 
most beautifully printed by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, on im 
finest paper, and the little volume is appropriately bound, Fea 
ito. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF TEXT-BOOKS ON ART. 


PAINTING.— CLASSIC, EARLY 


CHRISTIAN, ITALIAN, and TEUTONIC. Baited by EDWARD & 
POYNTER, R.A. 
This Work contains the substance of the two Text-Books of Alie 
PAINTING: CLASSIC and ITALIAN, by EDWARD J. POYNTER 
.. and PERCY R. HEAD. B.A. ; and PAINTING: GERMAN Fim 
MISH, and DUTCH, by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A., and E® 
WILMOT BUXTON, M.A.—thus giving in one handy volume a concise 
History of Painting in the Classic and Early Christian Periods, as Wim 
as the Renaissance. culmination and decline of Art in Italy and Norther 
Europe. tothe middle of the last century. Lllustrated with 176 nee 
of the best Works of the most cele’ Artists. Strongly bow 
cloth, with gilt top, 10s. éd. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF TEXT-BOOKS ON ART. 


ARCHITECTURE, — CLASSIC, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, GOTHIC, and RENAISSANCE. By Pre 
ROGER SMITH, F.R.1 

| =e Work contains the =. of the two Text-books 
| ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC and EARLY CHRISTIAN, by 
| ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER. B.A.; and ARCHT 
GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE. and MODERN, by Professor ROGER 
SMITH and EDWARD J. POYNTER, K.A —thus giving in one haaay 
volume a concise History of Architecture from the earliest days to 
middle of the present century. [liustrated with 280 Engravings of maay 
of the most important Buildings on the Continent. Containing a Git 
sary of Technical Words. Strongly bound in cloth, with gilt top, am 
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